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This book is the outcome of a special interest in 
the various types of thought and feeling, with 
reference to the problem of Immortality, which 
are qharacteristic of the present time. The 
author has frequently investigated the intel- 
lectual and emotional attitudes, towards this 
question, adopted by thoughtful persons in 
diflerent departments of life. 

The main line of thought starts from the aiTir- 
mation — warranted by the sciences of Life and 
Mind as well as by general experience— that 
the Soul of Man is a living growing power. The 
idea of “growth,” on which special emphasis is 
laid, is not here used in any narrow sense, as 
though it were exclusive of self-direction. The 
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growth of human personality is, so to speak, an 
achievement, — something realised by conscious 
activity. The essential nature of mind consists 
in its creative functions, which are inexhaustible, 
though they work under conditions which are 
given. From this principle some very important 
conclusions follow. It gives us a means of esti- 
mating the worth of human personality by con- 
sidering not merely what men are but what they 
have it in them to become. It enables us to see 
tliat the future life, if it is to be anything at all, 
must be not a life of mere sameness, or mere end- 
lessness, but a life of continued growth. Above 
all, it enables us to put the great issue in a better 
light. To believe in “ personal immortality ” or 

in “a future life” is to believe that human 

# 

personalities as such — not merely the aggregate 
of the of the best human achievements 

and ideals, but the pcrsoiial lives from which 
these achievements spring — are themselves worth 
preserving, and will not perish in growing. 

The prirpose of the book is to show that there 
is no adequate substitute for this belief which 
can lake its place if it is rejected; that it rests 
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on the fundamental assumption or postulate — 
implied in all rational life — that the universe 
which has produced us is rational, and therefore 
has not endowed life with the highest possi- 
bilities simply in order that they may perish; 
that the apparent indications of the anniliilatiou 
of personality at death, which are supposed to be 
warranted by some of the facts of ordinary 
experience or by some of the conclusions of 
nineteenth-century science, are only apparent, 
and break down one by one upon examination. 
In this connection the author lays special 
emphasis on what is here called “the instru- 
mental theory" of the relation between body 
and soul. This theory involves a conception 
which is not new — which is indeed very old — 
but which needs restatement to meet the recent 
results of psychological and physiological science. 

Tlie 6nal conclusion is, that it is impossible to 
find any sound reason either for denying the 
power of human personality to survive bodily 
death, or for dismissing the question to the 
realm of the unknowable. The alleged reasons 
arise from sheer assumption or dogmatism, or 
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from unconsciously confused thinking or from 
mere limitations of personal experience. The 
original conviction remains in possession of the 
field : the nature of personality demands survival 
and growth beyond death. 

S. H. MKLLOXK. 


10 FrAHTINoToN OaHDESS. 
KDINPritoH. 
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THE IMMORTAL HOPE. 


I. 

SOURCES OF THE BELIEF IN SURVIVAL. 

Ouft object is first to answer the question — 
What are the chief sources of the vitality pos- 
sessed by the belief in immortality to - day ? 
Our question is therefore as to the causes of 
the belief — its present causes, not those which 
may have first suggested it in the infancy of 
the human race.* To ask, “ How did this belief 
begin ? What causes suggested it to the prim- 
itive mind ? ” and to ask, " What are the causes 
of its survival or continuance afterwards ? " are 
two entirely different questions. If any belief, 
in its beginning, rests on illusions characteristic 
of the childhood of the race, this will not affect 
its truth, as we bold it, unless our belief were 

A 
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the same as that of tlie primitive savages among 
wljom it began, or were held on the same 
grounds. Why do we state such obvious 
truths? liecause intelligent persons have often 
suggested that, since the belief in another life, 
in its original form, rested on primeval super- 
stitions, it is in its developed form, as held 
to-day, groundless ! 

The purest and most natural source of belief, 
or as it is to-day. of a desire to believe, lies in 
human affection: that those whom we have 
loved long since may, like the mystic angel 
faces of Newman’s dream, be but lost awhile. 
We are not concerned to put adequately i>ito 
words the strength or the bitterness of this 
lunging, ever renewed in the heart of man, age 
after age, — a longing which, unsatisfied, shakes 
the fabric of faith to its foundations. We wish 
only to draw attention to ono note in it which 
not infrequently escapes notice. It is not 
through selfish fear that we tremble on the 
brink of deatli, and cling to the severing link 
of our existence here ; it is a clinging to our 
fellow-creatures. If the immortal life is to be 
more than a name for a shadow, it must be a 
life where men are members one of another, not 
less, but more than they are here. We desire 
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au immortality which shall signify a personal 
life in the full sense of these words, not the 
existence of a “disembodied spirit” or a “pure, 
indivisible, immaterial substance”; and a per- 
sonal life must be not only a social but an 
embodied life. 

This is a which gathers to itself the 

strength of the whole social nature of mau. 
There are others which have their roots in the 
universal moral consciousness of man. There 
is first the great discrepancy which lias fur- 
nished moralists with a theme since history’s 
dawn : the disproportion between the abilities 
and just deserts of men, and the recognition 
given to them in this life. When every allow- 
ance is made for the possibility that the 
inequalities of life are not so great as they 
appear, and that worldly honour, success, aud 
happiness are not the true reward of moral 
desert, there remains a range of facts so vast 
that we cannot number the individuals who in 


this life have suffered incalculable wrong. “ The 
injustice or inequality seems the more flaunt,” 
says a modern divine and thinker, “wdien we 


see that it is the very goodness of the good to 
which their extra share of suffering, the very 
badness of the bad to which their immunity 
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from sufleriug, is often traceable. On the one 
hand, the very sensitiveness of conscience which 
characterises the former, sul>jects tliein to inward 
pangs of self-reproach, to painful moral conflicts 
and struggles, to bitter distress for the sorrow 
ami sin of the world, of which the latter know 
nothing; and on the other hand, against these 
and other causes of sufl’ering the vicious or 
morally indidcrent arc case-hardened by their 
moral insensibility,”^ Observe that it is not 
merely by their own snfferinj^ that men are 
oppressed. " I feel a pain in my brother’s 
side," is the motto of the higher ethical en- 
deavours of to-day. This feeling is intensified, 
apart from all questions of desert, by a con- 
sciousness of the intolerable conditions in which 
tens of thousands of our fellow-creatures pass 
their lives. Grant that in the future the 
civilised world will see to it that no such black 
spots disgrace the very name of "civilisation.” 
can there have been no other possibilities for 
those who have come here only to swarm and 
fester for a little while, too miserable to be 
conscious of their misery, shut out for ever 
from all possibility of living a human life ? 
The great and good, who have known the 
inward joy of noble work, might be more justly 
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believed to perish, for they at least have lived. 
Yet for these too there is a claim of equal 
strength. They are the strong workers of the 
world, builders of the city not made with bauds. 
Is it possible that these great souls who have 
accomplished so much — they and all that was 
in them — have become dust and vapour, and 
nothing more ? Are they to have no share in 
the abiding glory of tlieir work, and never to 
see the oncomiq|^ of the ideals for which they 
laboured and died?® 

It is true that we hud strange variations in 
human sentiment and conviction on this subject. 
It is possible that inquiries made more or less 
systematically among intelligent people might 
suggest that the strength of the desire for another 
life is over-rated, that a vast number do not care, 
while many would really prefer annihilation. 
The difficulty in taking the results of such 
inquiries as a true indication of human senti- 
ment is that mere moods may have the force of 
conviction for the time being. We shall have 
occasion to return to this point in the sequel. 
At present we are only concerned to show that 
this real or supposed loss of desire for continu- 
ance of life can rarely be taken at its *‘face 
value,” and this is especially true when it occurs 
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ill jnoie thoughtful or highly-endowed minds. 
What shall we say of such expressions of feeling 
as the following? Harriet Martineau speaks of 
a longing for rest, confessing that she would tire 
of the Forever. Charles Bray writes: “I am 
thankful for life, and would willingly do it all 
over again, but I have no wish to begin again 
under entirely new conditions; neither can I 
see how, with a new body and under such 
altered circumstances, the recollection of rny 
existence here could be of the slightest service 
to me." Bobert Ivouis Stevenson pleads for a 
stern struggle with fate while we live, but also for 
u putting away of “ this fairy-tale of an eternal 
tea-party, and this fancy that our friends will 
meet tis, all ironed out and emasculate, and still 
be lovable." In the same way a friend of the 
writer 8 asks, in regard to another life, “ Is it 
nrirr to end ? The thought appals. I, little I, 
to live a million years — and another million — 
and another ! My tiny light to burn for ever ! 
But if there is to be an end, why not at death ? ” 
What is the explanation of this feeling in such 
minds ? We believe that at bottom it is a pro- 
test, not against the thought of continued life, but 
against an inadequate interpretation of "immor- 
tality," against the notion of mere Endlessness 
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without Growth, aud therefore against the possi- 
bilities of utter discontinuity or eternal same- 
ness. The notion of existence without end, never 
getting “quit of oneself," is a weariness and even 
a horror to many minds ; and not unreasonably 
so, for if we adopt such a view, we have dropped 
the vital element in the thought of a future life. 
The vitally important factor in the idea is not 
mere endlessness but continued growth. It is 
true, growth is the progressive fulfilment or real- 
isation of latent powers; it involves and must 
involve a process in time. But to suppose that 
the process is literally endless in time, is to go 
far beyond anything that experience or rellection 
warrants in our present state. When it is asked, 
“If there is an end, why not at death?” the 
answer is, that the " end ” we look for is not anni- 
hilation at some point of time; it is the absolute 
completion of our nature, — the complete fulfil- 
ment of the purpose or meaning of each indi- 
vidual life. We have no means of knowing how 
far this fulfilment will carry us; only we know 
that it is not realised at death.* 

We must be on our guard against misunder- 
standing the very conception of another life. If 
the conception of a future life is presented in 
such a form that it seems to fail in giving the 
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field for the exercise and progress of our best 
faculties which even this life gives, there is 
nothing strange in a repudiation of it. “ More 
life, and fuller,” is what we want. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, who found himself 
unable to discern a shred of evidence for any 
life beyond the grave, nevertheless made this 
significant admission in a letter to Mr John 
Morley (now Lord Morley of Blackburn): •• It is 
a curious thing that I find my dislike to the 
thought of extinction increasing as I get older 
and nearer the goal. It flashes across me at 
limes with a sort of horror that in 1900 I shall 
know no more of what is going on than I did in 
1800.”^ The desire of continued life and growth 
may not be tlie conscious possession of all men 
nor even of some men at all times; but it lies 
implicit in the human soul, ready to assert its 
power when the necessary conditions arise. That 
extremely able historian, thinker, and student of 
human life, the late \V. E. H. Lecky, has said : 

It will usually be found, with our existing 
powers, that life, if not prematurely shortened, is 
long enough.” Yet in the same work he else- 
where speaks in a difl'erent tone: “Human life 
ending in the weakness of old age and the cor- 
ruption of the tomb will always seem a humiliat- 
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ing anti-climax, and often a hideous injustice.” 
He speaks of “The belief in the rightful suprem- 
acy of conscience, and in an eternal moral law 
redressing the many wrongs and injustices of life 
and securing the ultimate triumph of good over 
evil ; the incapacity of earth and earthly things 
to satisfy our cravings and ideals; the instinc- 
tive revolt of human nature against the idea of 
annihilation, and its capacity for affections and 
attachments which seem by tlieir intensity to 
transcend the limits of earth, and in moments 
of bereavement carry with them the persuasion 
or conviction of something that endures beyond 
the grave.” ® The astronomer, Camille Flam- 
marion, realising the realm of mystery abiding 
in the immensity of the universe — “realm of 
mystery ” only because it is a realm of truth and 
order as yet unknown, and waiting to be known 
— has said: “If notliing remains of us, if we 
are only ephemeral beings of the globe, living 
for a short time only, how does it all concern 
us? Science would be only a mockery, like life 
itselt ... If we do not live, if the dwellers 
of all the worlds are only born to die, life has no 
aim ; the universe is futile.” 

It was no passing mood which spoke in these 
words of a man of eighty years : “ There must 
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be another life to round this out and clothe it 
with perfection. The tree in my garden loses 
nine blossoms where it ripens one globe of fruit, 
but that does not trouble my tree. The wild 
thitigs let their young go forth and they are 
presently forgotten. The Hocks and herds are 
kith and kin, but one is taken and another loft, 
and to-morrow it is all the same. They do not 
regret their mistakes and sorrow for their sins 
as I must; their life rounds itself out. and is 
complete when they die. The insect of an after- 
noon, the creature of a hundred years, — they 
have no hauntings of a life before or visions of 
a life hereafter. But the blossoms fall from the 
trees of my life, the yearlings die out of my 
(lock, old friends are taken and I am left, — those 
dear to me as niy life, or dearer, — and I cannot 
prevent this longing after them, because they are 
part of myself, and I am only as shards and 
shreds of the whole fair circle my soul demands, 
if being mine hero they are not mine hereafter. 
And in looking into my own life, 1 can see where 
I have missed my way, and I want to try again. 
1 am only a learner, 1 want still to learn, and 
turn my lesson to some noble use : so what can 
this incompleteness mean which haunts me but 
the intimation of completeness ? This claim, as 
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it seems to me, is founded iu fair reason, and we 
hold the right to see the account come out fair 
and true on this ground if on no other. Tliese 
searching sorrows and regrets are the voucliers 
for it, and their long enduring is the promise 
that they will hold good. And this pure love 
for the life we live down here, great and noble 
in a true proportion of its worth to the world, 
with the unslaiu desire that wliat we gain in 
this life shall not be lost when w’e have done 
with these bodies, — what is all this, though there 
were no surer word about it, but the hold of the 
human soul on her own, now' and for ever ? ” 

The word "Immortality'’ is not really the 
best word to use. Some of its implications 
suggest too easily that notion of mere endless 
existence to which we have already made refer- 
ence — a life like that of a rolling stone whose 
rollings never cease, which is never worn out 
and gathers no moss. The genius of St Paul 
seized on the true conception of the connec- 
tion between this life and the life to come, 
and he illustrated it by the growth of a seed. 
The Soul of Man is a living growing powe^; 
and the future life is a continuation of its 
growth. This is what we mean by Immor- 
tality when we use the word. All the diffi- 
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culties which beset the world • old problem 
should be examined in the light of this idea. 

To know all about growth and how it takes 
place — whether in the blade of gi*ass or the 
soul of a man — would be to know everything. 
Still, there are some tilings about growth 
which we do know. The dead thing can 
never grow ; it can only move, and then only 
when something moves it. The thing which 
i.s living and growing is not simply wcn'ing ; 
it is changing into something new, something 
more and other than what it has l>een. And 
yet, througli all these changes, in a sense it 
is the same thing. The end is very difl'erent 
from the beginning, the oak from the acorn, 
yet the end belongs to the beginning; the oak 
belongs to the acorn, ami grew out of it, and 
nothing else could have grown out of it. All 
the difl'erent stages of its growtli belong to one 
another. This is why we say that the acoru 
and tlm ^k are the same thing : otherwise, 
you might plant an oak and grow a beech* 
tree ! This unity in growth, through all the 
changes, is seen most clearly in the growth of 
our own minds; it comes out whenever we 
remember anything; for then we know that the 
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present self has a vital bond of connection 
with the past self. 

We may apply this thought to a question 
wliich weighs heavily on many minds — so 
heavily tliat, even if it does not appeal to 
ourselves, we cannot turn away from it with 
lofty indifference, seeing we too are but human. 
Shall we recognise our friends, our loved ones 
again ? Will they not have grown beyond us ? 
B\it they will have grown beyond us on ovr 
(n/m line; qualities which we have in seed, so 
to speak, with them will be in leaf or tlower: 
if you must use such a spatial metaphor as 
“growing beyond us," you should add another — 
“growing round us too.” If a grain of wheat 
could think and feel, and saw a growing ear 
of wheat, it might well recognise it, just be- 
cause they are stages in two growths of the 
same type : “ you belong to me, — you have 

grown far more than I, but you are mine, — 
and what you are I may come to be.” 
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II. 

MORAL ASPECTS OF THE BELIEF IN 

SURVIVAL. 


We have reviewed the chief human sources 
from which the Immortal Hope springs. We 
have been seeking to understand its motives 
and its meaning, rather than to weigh any 
evidence for or against its truth. We now 
raise the question, Is this belief something 
that we can or ought to dispense with? It 
is the moral bearings of this question that we 
have to examine; we again, for the present, 
leave on one side the question of evidence for 
or against the belief. 

There is a view of human progress which 
has been urged with great force, at least dur. 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
and which has been held capable of super* 
seding the belief in individual immortality* 
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For if individuals perish by the way, still 
their work survives, even after they come to 
be forgotten. The reader will be reminded 
of George Eliot’s fine poem, in which she 
sets forth this view of the immortality of 
goodness : — 

“Oh may I join the choir invisible 
Of those iiiiiDortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity. 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
Of miserable aims that end with self. 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like sLtrs, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster iasiies. . . . May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 

Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that Iiave no cruelty ; 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused. 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shall 1 join the choir invisible. 

Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 

This aspiration is based on the fact of the 
“ solidarity and continuity ” of the human race, 
which links the separate individuals together, 
so that the effect of each one’s thoughts, 
desires, and deeds on his fellow -men is real 
and permanent, and goes far deeper than the 
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outward appearance would lead us to suppose : 
and because the progressive victory of good- 
ness and truth is the principal thing, it is 
inferred that the hope of |)ersonal immor- 
tality may be dispensed with. I am iu the 
service of the common good ; and it matters 
not if I perish, so long as anything which I 
may have done towards the realisation of the 
good survives and is duly worked out. As' 
long as this is assured, we may say of our- 
selves. like Tennyson’s Ulysses: — 

It mny lie that tiu* giilfi* will waah ua down ; 

It may be we ahall touch the ha|i{>y islea ; 

. . . but aoiuething, ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done.” 

What have we to reply ? It is quite true 
that there is a “universal life” of humanity 
which is ever growing, deepening, developing, 
and through the ages advancing to its con- 
summation ; it is true iliat the results of our 
individual lives aud actions are incorporated 
into this wider life, and that this is the most 
important guide to the understanding of our 
conduct and our duties in the present world. 
Our objection to this doctrine is concerned 
only witli its relevance to the question of 
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iin mortality. It may seem a hard saying — but to 
regard this doctrine as in any sense a substitute 
for, or an equivalent to, the belief in personal 
immortality, is mere confused self-deception. 

Huxley has a trenchantly expressed passage in 
which he puts the true alternatives before us: — 

“ I understand and respect the meaning of tlie 
word ‘Soul’ as used by Pagan and Christian 
philosophers for what they believe to be the 
iin|>erishable seat of human personality, bearing 
throughout eternity its burden of woe or its 
capacity for adoration and love. I confess that 
my dull moral sense does not enable me to see 
anything base or selfish in the desire for a 
future life among the spirits of the just made 
perfect, or even among a few such poor fallible 
soul.s as one has known here below. And if I 
am not satisfied with the evidence which is 
offered me that such a soul and such a future 
life exist, I am content to take what is to be 
had, and to make the best of the brief span of 
existence which is within my reach, without 
reviling those whose faith is more robust and 
whose hopes are richer and fuller. But in the 
interests of scientific clearness I object to say 
tliat I have a soul, when I mean all the while, 
that my organism has certain mental functions 

B 
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whicli, like tlie rest, are dependent upon its 
molecular composition and come to an end when 
I die ; and I object still more to aninn that I 
look to a future life, when all that I mean is, 
tliat the inllueuce of my sayings and doings 
will be more or less felt by a number of people 
after the physical components of that organism 
are scattered to the four winds. Throw a stone 
into the sea, and there is a sense in which it 
is true that the wavelets that spread around it 
have an etVect through all space and all time. 
Sliall we say that the stone has a future life?”^ 
The charge referred to by Professor Huxley — 
that the desire for personal immortality is a 
selfish desire — is frequently made. “Does the 
wish to live for ever,” says Dr Maiidsley, “carry 
more weight of assurance with it, simply as a 
wish, than there is in the wish to live to old 
age, which ninety-nine out of a hundred persons 
have ? Is it not merely the barren utterance 
of human egoism ?" It is not to be denied that 
the desire for another life as affording “ compen- 
sation ” has sometimes been so held os to become 
a refined form of selfishness. The phrase “other- 
worldliness ” is one of which we have grown 
tired ; but. though the thing it describes has 
undoubtedly prevailed in the past, it is surely 
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disappearing as a practical motive. It would 
make Goodness simply a profitable investment 
in the Eternal Funds; it is as much a matter 
of prudence and calculation as auy earthly in- 
vestment, the difference being that in the one 
case the Funds and the return are everlasting. 
To seek after righteousness or to submit to 
sacrifice, for such a reason, is only an e.xtended 
Epicureanism. To inculcate self-sacrifice by re- 
ferring to the other side oi the account, to the 
treasures God has in store for those who despise 
the gold and silver of the earth, is to fall below 
the level of Pagan virtue os represented by the 
Spartan Three Hundred or the Koman Decius. 
But are such “other-worldly” motives really 
operative in human life to-day ? Let the reader 
appeal to his own experience of human conduct, 
and see in how many cases any career or pursuit 
has been adopted, any sacrifice undergone, or any 
duty done, with the main idea of being personally 
recompensed in the life to come. We may affirm 
with confidence that such cases are extremely 
rare. Even the excessive interest in the salva- 
tion of one’s own soul — the reproach often brouglit 
against certain forms of Evangelical piety — is in- 
separable from interest in the salvation of others. 

When we find the desire for “compensation” 
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expressed, its real ineainii',' is notliing ignoble 
or selfish. Frequently we can trace in it a 
motive like that which animated Milton’s great 
poem, " to assert Eternal Trovidence, and justify 
the ways of (Jod to men." It is a desire to 
/ivc to see how so much undeserved suflering is 
possible if the Eternal Justice never halts. Even 
when we regard it simply as the expression of 
a man's interest in his own destiny, it is the 
opposite of a merely personal or selfish interest. 
The man who desires the compensation of another 
life is not desiring anything that he can enjoy 
by himself, and from which others can be ex- 
cluded. He only wants to be allowed to gt) on 
loving those whom he has loved here ; and to 
go on doing whatever good he has done here, 
and more. He does not wish for immortal life 
as a personal reward; in desiring it for himself 
he is desiring it for others too. Or if you will 
say that he desires a reward, then — as Tennyson 
reminds us in his noble poem on “Wages” — it 
is the reward of going on : — 

“(•lory of to fight, to struggle, to right the 

wrong — 

Nay, but she aiiuetl not at glory, no lover of glory she ; 
(Jive her the glory of going on, and still to be. 

She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To ix*8t in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky ; 
Give her the wages (*f going on and not to die.” 
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The same thought which is here suggested by 
Tennyson is expressed in the late Principal 
Caird’s fine words at the conclusion of his 
“Gifford Lectures”: — 

“There are rewards in the spiritual life to 
which it is no selfishness to aspire — nay, which 
it is of the very essence of a spiritual life to 
seek after. There is no selfishness in a desire 
or aspiration which is in itself pure and noble, 
when it seeks for rewards in its own kind — 
in the desire of knowledge, for instance, when 
it seeks for ever larger and fuller opportunities 
and means of knowledge; or in the love of Art, 
when it seeks by ever new and fairer creations 
to attain to an ever advancing realisation of the 
beautifuL And this holds good in an especial 
manner of the moral and spiritual desires and 
affections. To seek for an ever richer and fuller 
satisfaction of this order of desires is free from 
all taint of selfishness, because it is to seek after 
a joy which, while it is the sweetest of which 
the soul of man is capable, is in its own nature 
the death of selfishness — the joy of absolute self* 
surrender to the will of God, and of self>sacrifice 
for the good of others. More life and fuller than 
we have ever attained, or can hope on earth to 
attain, deeper draughts from the eternal springs 
of thought and joy than here we can ever experi- 
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eoce — this, so far from being a sordid aspiration, 
is only another expression for the most exalted 
goodness."® 

A charge that seems more weighty is brought 
against the belief in a life to come. It is as- 
serted that a trust in human improvement and 
progress or perfection beyond the grave leads 
to an indifl'ereuce to the improvement of hu- 
manity in this world. We must admit that the 
belief in another life may so be held ; we may 
practically let this belief settle down into a 
comfortable assurance that “all will be put 
right” in the next world — even those things 
which we ought to put right for ourselves in 
this world. And this would seem to be the 
drift of a remark made at a prominent minis- 
terial gathering a few years ago: the immortal 
hope solves all onr social problems. Social prob- 
lems have to be solved here, on this earth, and 
to this great duty Society at large and tlie 
Christian Church itself are slowly awakening. 
There is no necessary connection between belief 
in a better world to come after death, and neglect 
of our duty to make this world a better world 
for man’s brief earthly dwelling. Accordingly 
we 6nd that those who have laboured most 
effectively for the perfection of humanity on the 
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earth have believed in its perfection in the 
heavens. 

We affirm that immortality is worth having 
just because a noble earthly life has an intrinsic 
worth of its own, and that the only true i>repar- 
ation for the future life is to make this life 
noble. 

Yet it is very easy to slip into assertions 
which appear to give good ground for the 
charge to which we have referred. Consider 
the following from a recent able and thoughtful 
paper on the subject: “If we are souls, and 
may believe that little else is of value compared 
with the soul's culture and development, then 
life’s burdens grow light, its losses cease to be 
real and become only apparent, and our social 
and industrial inequalities sink into insigni- 
ficance.” The apparent though unintentional 
implication of the last two sentences is, that 
the conditions of earthly life, both for ourselves 
and others, do not matter; as if such things 
as starvation, misery, and crime among the 
lower strata of the population everywhere,— 
misunderstanding and animosity between em- 
ployers and workmen, — “ Tammany ” rule in 
New York, “ sweating” of workers in East Lon- 
don, — are to go on unchecked because death 
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IS not the end of life! It is time, even for 
those who would dispense with the belief in 
another life, to admit that the belief is not 
bound up with a notion so morallj ofl'ensive 
and transparently absurd. 

We may therefore claim that the immortal 
hope is not open to any objection from the 
ethical side. We may. if we will, dispense 
with it; we may try to meet this life in the 
stoical spirit of brave resignation which speaks 
in Huxley'S words at the conclusion of his last 
public utterance: “We are grown men, and 
must play the man, 

'strong ill will 

To strive, to seek, to Hml. ami not to yield,’ 

cherishing the good that falls in our way. and 
bearing the evil, in and around us, with stout 
hearts set on diminishing it” But we may 
not. as some “advanced” thinkers do. pride our- 
selves on renouncing elements and possibilities 
in life which never ought to be renounced ; and 
though the immortal hope may have been self- 
ishly or ignobly held, yet in itself, in its motives 
and meaning, it is a pure and high aspiration 
of the human heart. 
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Wk now come to our central question. We have 
seen the chief human sources, motives, or causes 
of belief— as we may call them. We now ask, 
How far are these causes rational ? To what 
extent do they constitute evidence for regarding 
the belief as true ? 

Among the causes of the belief in another life, 

we found some which are specially influential : 

the desire that personal affection and love may 

continue, the desire that personal knowledge, 

wisdom, and goodness may grow, and the desire 

that the mistakes of this life may be retrieved, 

and the results of its misdeeds and sins wrought 

out and destroyed. Now it has been often said 

that the existence of a desire is no evidence of 

the reality of the thing desired. This, however, 

as we shall see, depends upon what is implied in 

\ 
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(h( cx'ist€7ic€ of the desire. We observed that the 
apparent willingness to dispense with belief in 
a future life must not be taken at its "face 
value.” The same is true of the desire for the 
continuance of life. It teaches us to see into 
hunian nature more deeply ; and human nature 
then discloses the presence of a purpose, some 
dim outline of which we are permitted to see. 
The presence of this purpose is the root of the 
pervading and ineradicable desires of which we 
have spoken ; and we may express its meaning 
thus*~that all the faculties dvitinctivc of human- 
ill/ may be realised and exercised to their fullest 
capacity. To the fulfilment of this purpose a 
future existence is essential. In this life we do 
not find it possible to be and to do even what 
we feel and know ourselves capable of. All 
the highest things, in the life that now is, seem 
rudimentary, incomplete, preparatory. What is 
the meaning of this fact ? 

We are first met by a counter>questiou — Is it 
a fact ? Do men in general feel this ? Now 
these two questions are entirely different. The 
first question asks whether human nature is or 
is not constructed on such a scale that the 
gradual unfolding of its powers demands more 
than this life can ever give. The second question 
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asks whether, if this is true, all men or any men 
consciously feel or experience its truth. Let us 
take the latter first. We must observe in pass- 
ing that there is little doubt that a shrmkiyig 
from annihilation is instinctive and natural to 
humanity. When the preference for anniliila- 
tiou is expressed, in some cases it is due to 
personal wrong-doing; in others it is an unreal 
pose, the result of fashion or prejudice ; in many 
other cases, it is simply lack of imagination. 
And — to the disgrace of our “civilisation” be it 
said — we cannot deny that sometimes it is due 
to conditions which have not only taken away 
all interest from earthly existence, but have 
destroyed all desire for better things. But our 
question now is this: How often is the instinc- 
tive shrinking from annihilation transformed into 
a living desire for immortality as the ever richer 
growth of personal Love, Wisdom, and Goodness ? 
Is this desire the conscious possession of all men, 
or does it lie implicit in the human soul, ready 
to assert its power when the necessary conditions 
arise ? Experience is decisive in favour of the 
latter alternative; and the necessary conditions 
80 frequently fail to arise, that the fact has been 
made the basis of a denial of the view of human 
nature here defended. We are referred to the 
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innumerable instances of talents suppressed and 
never felt, for want of education and opportunity, 
or of natures dw.arfed and distorted by evil sur- 
roundinos : the many whose pleasures are those 
of the animal, and the many more who ap])ear 
to find their complete satisfaction in decorous 
respectability or mere conformity to what hap- 
pens to be the social standard of their time 
and place. 

All these facts are undeniable. ])r William 
Osier -iocs so far as to divide the “civilised” 
portion of mankind into three groups, with re- 
spect to their attitude to immortality: “While 
aceepting a belief in immortality, and accepting 
the phrases and forms of the prevailing religion, 
an immense majority live practically unin- 
tluenced by it, except in so far as it ministers 
to a wholesale dissonance between the inner 
and the outer life, and diffuses an atmosphere 
of general insincerity. A second group, larger, 
perhaps, to-day than ever before in history, 
put the supernatural altogether out of man’s 
life, and regard the hereafter os only one of 
the many inventions he has sought out for 
himself. A third group, ever small and select, 
lay hold with the anchor of faith upon eternal 
life as the controlling influence in this one.”» 
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The people who have no liviug desire for 
immortality are scattered among the first two 
of these groups. It is no matter of surprise 
that they should be numerous. The average 
man shrinks from thinking about the otl>er 
world. The traditional doctrines of theology 
have plunged the thought of another life into 
artificial horror and gloom as well as artificial 
brightness and glory ; he vaguely perceives 
that these doctrines are dying, and he has 
nothing to put in their place ; he may or may 
not deliberately reject them, but he does not 
know where to go for anything better. More- 
over, even with a moderate amount of health 
and possessions, and a reasonable number of 
friendfl, this world occupies most of his conscious 
energies. He settles down on the broad facts 
of average experience as the solid realities of 
life. What we can see, and above all what 
we can touch and handle, is real. The solid 
world beneath us. the air we breathe, the regular 
succession of changes shown on the face of 
the earth and sky, summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest, life and death; the w’ants and 
satisfactions of common life, the material aims 
and tendencies of ordinary civilisation, land, 
money, trade, with Science as their servant, — 
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these come to be regarded as the whole extent 
of what is truly real, and they are quite good 
enough for many. Thus does Custom “make 
dotards of ns all.” The natural self-satisfied 
cotuplacent existence must be broken up, if 
the soul’s dee{)er needs are to be revealed. 
Hence immortality becomes really credible and 
•lesirnble, or at the least becomes a more real 
possibility, when in some great trouble the things 
that seemed so real before are shaken like solid 
walks in an earthqxiake; or when under the in- 
Huence of some high impulse, intellectual or 
emotional, we rise above ourselves and strain 
after a greater good. 

A far more important question still remains: 
Is it true that human nature is constructed on 
stjch a scale that the gradual unfolding of iU 
possibilities demands more than this life can 
ever give ? This may be true, whetlier most 
men consciously feel it or not. We believe 
it is true. 

The very consciousness of evil and imper- 
fection implies our possession of a principle of 
good which we use as a criterion or standard 
of judgment; and in its light we condemn our 
actual life. In the actual visible world man 
finds himself supreme : supreme, when measured 
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not by material standards, but by the meaning 
of the impulses of Love and of Reason. For, 
with all his weakness and ignorance, man has 
the will to make good the evils around him, 
to supply the needs and mend the faults ; and 
this impulse of V've marks humanity as the 
last and best of things” on earth. And the 
light of the impulse of Reason knows no limits. 
“The peak is high, and the stars are high, but 
the Oiowjht of a man is higher.” There is a 
conceivable height which rises far above him 
and casts a great shadow on his path. So the 
Pope, in Browning’s ' Ring and the Book,’ says : 

“ lit he [man] etrong intelligent and good 
Up to bis own conceivable height 7 Nowise.” 

Man carries with him an ideal unsatisfied by 
any limited strength, intelligence, or goodness, 
— the silent prophecy of a future which makes 
satisfaction with the present for ever impossible. 

The issue hero is not what men are but wliat 
they have it in them to be. It is a question of 
their possibility. From this point of view, it is 
the presence of the highest quality (however 
slight in degree) that confers rank on its pos- 
sessor. No lower quality, whatever the com- 
pleteness of its development or the variety of 
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Its eflects, catj destroy the significance of the 
rarer endowment though the latter may be only 
in its faint begiiinings. In this way we judge 
tlie worth of each single human being. In this 
way, too. we judge the worth of humanity at 
large, — by ilje actual attainments of the best 
and noblest of tlie race. Even if wo limited 
our regard to the attainments of these best of 
men in their rarest and highest moments only, 
we should be within our rights in taking these 
moments as a revelation of what humanity really 
is. They are the possibilities of human nature ; 
and tins remains true, however many there may 
be in whom the higher intellectual, moral, and 
emotional qualities seem crushed out of life. 
It remains true that every one who has begun 
to HAY the gifts of his manhood, has begun to find 
in them possibilities of higher gifts; and the 
more faithfully he does all that this life calls 
for, the more he feels that a thousand such lives 
would not exhaust his powers. Did any one who 
has the Love of Man growing within him, or 
who is possessed by the fascination of Science 
or Philosophy or Art, ever feel as if his capacity 
for Love, for Knowledge, or for beautiful crea- 
tions, could be exhausted ? No ; the more love 
grows, the more it feels it can grow; the more 
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knowledge grows, the more clearly we hear 
deeps calling unto deeps, waiting to be known. 
In short, the meaning and purpose of man’s 
intellectual and moral endowments are on a 
scale immeasurably larger than the needs of this 
brief life demand. 

We must compare man with the creatures 
beneath him, in this respect. Plants, we know, 
come each to the perfection of its kind, and then 
die : if they do not come to perfection, it is not 
because the ordinary conditions of physical life 
and growth are too limited, but because some 
accidental hindrance of unfavourable circum- 
stance prevents their growth. Animals also, as 
far a.s we can see, are able to reach in this world 
the highest kind of existence possible for them ; 
they are able to do the best which it is pos- 
sible for them to do, and to feel. In scientific 
language, their lives are adjusted to their en- 
vironment, or correspond to their surroundings. 
It is possible for the animal to live a complete 
animal life in this world ; full satisfaction is 
given to its powers and possibilities, if we take 
into account its relation to its fellow-creatures 
and to its offspring. But it is not possible for 
man to live a complete human life in this world. 

There is one fact which may seem to stand 

c 
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in the way of tins contrast between liuinan liie 
ami animal life. Some animals, wlien closely 
associated with man, show many truly moral 
qualities usually supposed to belong to man 
alone. — particularly affection for man such as 
a human lieart might not be ashamed of. This 
fact, however, is not in dispute; the higher 
animals are capable of intense feelings, which 
are very like some of our human feelings. Yet 
tliere is far more difference than likeness, be- 
cause in man these feelings enter into and are 
formed by a far wider experience; and man’s 
experience again can be interpreted and controlled 
by his reason. Reason is far more developed 
in man than it is in any animal; and human 
reason shows no sign of ever stopping in its 
development, while it seems as if the reason 
of animals had already stopped. Any one who 
thought of denying this, would have to meet 
a difficult question : taking animals as we know 
them now, could an animal ever be trained, 
by any kind of outer experience or changes in 
its environment and its bodily organism, to feel 
and think as Shakespeare, Sir Isaac Newton, 
St Paul, felt and thought ? If an objector esti- 
mates the power of animals by taking them at 
their highest wlien trained by many generations 
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of close association with man, then we must 
estimate the powers of humanity likewise by 
observing the high-water marks of its rising 
tides; and the difference lies in the human 
capacity of rational development, resulting in 
an incomparably vaster range of action and ex- 
perience. Once more, wliat is the significance 
of this fact? 

To answer this question, we must employ a 
principle which has played a great part in bio- 
logical science, and we must give it a wider 
meaning and application. AVe shall state it in 
the form of a general assumption or “ postulate ” 
respecting humanity; and we shall show that 
it rests upon, and in fact is simply one appli- 
cation of, a deeper assumption or postulate re- 
specting the great Whole to which we belong : 
and this must be granted to save us from com- 
plete moral and intellectual scepticism. 

The story of the evolution of living beings, 
as interpreted by modern science, tells us that 
each new physical quality or power — such as 
a sharpened sense, or the beginning of a new 
organ — which survives and grows, does so 
because it is useful for a purpose and is 
needed. Utility for a purpose involved in phys- 
ical life: this is the important factor in the 
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evolution of the distinctive features of new 
species in the animal world. 

What, then, are the qualities dislinctii'c of 
hunian life? We have seen the answer to the 
question. We have seen, without entering into 
interrupting refinements concerning ‘'animal in- 
telligence” or “animal conscience,” that while 
human life includes animal life, it rises above 
tlie latter, and that these higher things distin- 
guishing man from the animals are his rational, 
moral, and spiritual qualities, which create 
ideals that so far as we can see are inexhaust- 
ible. “ Man’s life on earth,” we may say in 
the spirit of Robert Browning’s thought, “ is 
incomplete because it contains an explicit con- 
tradiction between his conception of what he 
is and what he ought to be. His distinctive 
mark is the possession of an ideal in the light 
of which he can always condemn his actual 
condition. The disparity between actual and 
ideal is never removed on earth, since, how- 
ever steadily the man advances, his ideal recedes 
before him.”*® Everything that is best in us 
bears witness in itself of a power of life and 
growth far beyond the utmost afforded by the 
opportunities of earth. 

These distinctively human qualities do not serve 
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any merely physical purpose ; they are not 
useful in the biological sense. “The moment 
we enter into the inner circle of human char- 
acteristics/’ says I)r IMartineau, “ the interpreta- 
tion of these characteristics as instruments for 
working the organism utterly fails us.” In 
fact, to explain them, in their present form, 
by this means, is never attempted; but it is 
supposed that they were manufactured out 
of primitive animal wants whose utility to the 
organism needs no demonstration. We need 
not dwell here on the growing perception that 
this process of manufacture is inconceivable, 
and rests on a fundamental misconception of 
all that development can possibly mean.‘‘ 

If, then, the realisation of such powers has a 
purpose, which is not fulfilled until they are i)ut 
forth to tlieir full capacity, we must suppose 
that human existence is constructed on a scale 
such that each man can put tliem forth in 
their fulness. This means that the life begun 
here is continued beyond death, where these 
endowments may find progressively more ade- 
quate scope and employment. At first sight, the 
analogies of nature’s ways do not lead us to 
regard this suggestion as a very hopeful one. 
What if the undeniable waste in the animal 
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aud vegetable world has its analogue in the 
liuman world ? It involves a waste of resource, 
and a frustration of purpose and capacity ; if in 
the case of man death ends his life, there would 
only be a similar blighting of promise, and 
perishing of capacities that have just begun to 
unfold. Granting that the analogy is a true 
one. i.f., mere waste in both cases, we must 
observe that in one it is a waste of physical 
capacity, in the other a waste of intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual capacity. Has this difl'er* 
ence any significance ? Have we a right to 
hold the growth of human love and reason as 
worth more — to expect that, though physical 
life may be wasted, spiritual life will not be ? 
A conviction of the absolute and indefeasible 
wortl) of tliesc human ideals answers the 
question for us. These are the only things 
that give value to life; and if we have a 
right to believe anything, we have the strongest 
moral and intellectual right to believe that these 
shall abide for over. Wo do not, however, admit 
that the aforesaid analogy is a true one. The 
physical waste is not so in reality, it is a change 
of form ; but if the progress of humanity con- 
tinues, while the individual whose efforts con- 
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tribute to it perish by the wayside, then what 
perislies is the best part of the wliole achieve- 
ment — the effects of each man’s work which 
remain in his living, growing self. All our ideals 
are realised for us only by personal activities 
which grow by their personal use. 

The assumption on which our conclusion rests 
— that human faculty has a purpose — itself rests 
on a deeper principle, apart from which it is 
groundless. This deeper assumption is that the 
world is rational, is constructed according to an 
order or plan on which we can depend. Otlier- 
wise there could be no ground for supposing 
that our powers fulfil any purpose by their 
growth, or that the incompleteness of this life 
has any meaning. And this assumption or trust 
that the universe is rational, is one kind or 
direction of trust in God. There is no abstract 
proof of this principle, because the truth of all 
reasoning depends on it; but it is progressively 
verified by acting on it or working it out; and 
this, as Browning always reminds us, is the 
one searching test which in the end never fails. 
Thus at bottom the belief in immortality depends 
on belief in God, for to believe in God means 
at least to believe that the creative power which 
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sustains the universe is rational. We may there- 
fore trust the truth in the immortal hope, not 
as we trust the results of particular observations 
and experiments, but as a reasonable faith, based 
on the essential reasonableness of the world. 

“Is there, then,” it may bo said, "no rerUiin 
knowledge?” This question, which seems so 
plausible, is yet most unreasonable. Strictly 
speaking, none of our knowledge is "certain” 
in tlie sense of being free from any assumption 
and from the possibility of future modibcation. 
“ Rut, waiving these refinements, cannot we 
■ know ' that our individuality endures, in the 
sense in which we ' know ’ any other matter 
whatsoever, — as a matter of fact and evidence ?” 
The answer is, that future investigation alone 
can show whether some time we may not attain 
to actual scientific evidence of the life beyond 
death ; but as a matter of fact, wc do not know 
the reality of that life in the sense in which 
we know that the earth and planets move round 
the sun. ^Vlly not ? Because this and similar 
results are based on definitely mcastirdbU facts, 
constantly and uniformly recurring in the ex- 
perience of our senses ; while the main founda- 
tions on which our belief in another life rests 
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are the higher possibilities of human nature as 
revealed in moral and spiritual experience. 
Though these latter facts also form a constant 
and uniform experience, they are not definite 
and measurable, and their adequate interpre- 
tation is not immediately obvious. 
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IV. 

BEARINGS OF SCIENTIFIC THEORY ON 
BELIEF IN SURVIVAL. 

The reasoning on which we have dwelt in 
the preceding pages would be of little avail if 
there were scientific grounds for accepting the 
“materialistic" theory of the relation between 
mind and body. 

The old materialism, represented by the 
theories of Cabanis and Buchner in the middle 
of the Inst century, assumed that the brain 
products consciousness. The standing metaphor 
for this type of materialism was suggested by 
Plato,** that the soul is to the body as the 
musical harmony is to the instrument that 
produces it. Modern writers liken the soul to 
a “ force ’’ which the brain exerts, or to a “ state ” 
into which it passes, just as matter under cer- 
tain conditions passes into a stato of incandes- 
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cerice. On the other hand, scientific thinkers 
like Dubois Reymond, Huxley, and Tyndall, 
themselves frankly admit that the production 
of such a thing as consciousness iu the brain 
is more than an enigma — it is almost a self- 
contradiction. And such assertions as that of 
Biichner, that “thought is a mode of motion,” 
have only to be carefully scrutinised in order 
to reveal themselves as simple or rather com- 
plex nonsense. 

The brain, like all forms of ponderable 
matter, is on good grounds believed to consist 
of innumerable multitudes of minute particles 
all in a state of almost inconceivably complex 
movement. The champions of materialism, 
when their argument is driven to its last strong- 
hold, either take refuge in total ignorance, or 
else endow the elementary particles of matter 
with some kind of mental life, in order to 
"prove” that they can produce mind. Take, 
for example, Haeckel’s ‘Riddle of the Universe,’ 
a book which has had a great vogue. His object 
is, to do away with the idea of the soul ; he 
insi.sts that the mind is the product of the 
physical and chemical forces which work iu 
the nervous system. Does he prove it ? He 
simply takes it for granted. He admits that 
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within historic times, so far as we know, life 
has never been produced except from life. He 
admits that there is no trace to-day of any 
knowledge by which chemistry could account 
for consciousness. But he tells us — as though 
this ought to be satisfactory to us, and as 
though we ought to be glad to get rid of the 
human soul and all spiritual realities so easily — 
that ages ago chemical conditions on this planet 
were very different from what they ai-e now ; 
and again — without any evidence — that material 
atoms have some kind of low grade of conscious- 
ness. In the same way another enthusiastic 
materialist* — the late Professor W. K. Clifford 
— assumed what he called “mind-stuff” to be 
connected with every particle of matter. All 
this is not science; it is dogmatism. 

The more refined form of materialism which 
would be professed in some quarters at the 
present day assumes that consciousness is a 
“ function " of the brain. It is evident that this 
need not mean more than that the manifestation 
of mental life and personality in this world of 

* Th« iiUtcm«Qt eometiiuca maile that Haeckel ia not a 
matcrialiet became he believes in “ force " as well as “ matter ” 
is only a verbal quibble 5 for, on his own showing, '* force ” is 
never manifested except in material movement. 
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time and space depends on the brain and nervous 
system; but more than this is meant, although 
the theory does not commit itself to the assertion 
that bare brain and nerve produce mind and 
feeling. The point of view of which we speak is 
connected with the results of modern physiology 
and pliysiological psychology. The latter study 
is specially concerned to investigate those mental 
facts whose bodily concomitants are best known, 
such as the elementary forms of perception, 
impulse, and memory. It works on common 
ground with physiology in studying the different 
brain - changes which correspond to different 
states of consciousness; and the localisation of 
these changes in the brain has been determined 
with considerable success. Now in these investi- 
gations the physiologists nearly always forget 
the vitally important fact which Professor James 
has stated so forcibly. Is the mind a “ function ” 
of the brain ? “ If we are talking of science 
strictly understood, function can mean nothing 
more than bare concomitant variation. When 
the brain activities change in one way, con- 
sciousness changes in another way ; when the 
currents pour through the occipital lobes, con- 
sciousness sees things; when through the lower 
frontal region, consciousness says things to itself ; 
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when they stop, she goes to sleep, &c. In strict 
science, we can only write the bare fact of 
concomitance."*^ Tliis fact has suggested the 
famous hypothesis of " psycho - physical \)aral- 
lelisin.” tliat every change in conscioitsness 
corresponds to a change in the activity of the 
brain — a hypothesis which is well grounded as 
v«‘gard,s the more elementary facts of sensation 
and ideation, and is assumed to hold throughout. 
This principle, rightly used, should e.vclude 
materialistic ami all other assumption as to the 
real connection between the mental and the 
physical series, for about this connection it says 
nothing. It is adopted by careful writers for 
that reason, as a hypothesis regulating the study 
of mental in relation to physical facts. But 
many of the physiological school have given it 
a materialistic turn by speaking always as if the 
mental state were entirely “dependent” on the 
bodily, and assuming that the mental state 
is “explained” when its corresponding bodily 
state is assigned. Hence the idea has arisen 
that the “ new ” psychology has proved every- 
thing characteristic of human personality to be 
due to the activity of the brain and nervous 
system ; while the truth is, that if such results 
appear in the end to be proved, it is only 
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because in the beginning they were taken for 
granted.*^ 

On the whole, modern psychology has nothing 
to contribute to the solution of our problem. 
Psychology has effectually disposed of conception 
of the soul and body as two separate things, 
absolutely opposed in their nature, — one of winch, 
the soul, was attaclied ready-made to the body 
at some point of time. On the contrary, we find 
it nearly impossible to say where body ends and 
soul begins; but psychology affords us no means 
of making clear the distinction between them. 
And, apart from mere assumptions, we are told 
nothing as to their connection which is not 
obvious from common experience. We do not 
need the psychologist to tell us that there is a 
good deal of the body in the affections and 
emotions of the soul, that in deep thought the 
brain is taxed, that anxiety or joy affects the 
heart, that other instincts aflect other organs ; 
and as a writer like the late R. H. Hutton freely 
admitted, “the only distinction we know with 
any certainty between the two is that the soul 
is more essential to the personality, while tlie 
body is less so.” 

Superficially regarded, the facts of senile decay 
and physical death are painfully suggestive of 
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the dissolution of consciousness. But the sug- 
gestion is dispelled wlien we remember that the 
only decay which is observed is that of brain 
and nerve ; while all we know is that, under 
present conditions of our existence in space 
and time, one mind can only manifest itself to 
others through what we call a system of nerves. 
We have no right to conclude from the facts 
of physical decay and dissolution that there is 
corresponding decay and dissolution on the 
mental side. If we keep to the facts and 
avoid speculation — and if we appeal to merely 
physical facts, we must not “ improve ” tliose 
facts by speculation or confuse our own inferences 
with them — all we can say is that the physical 
expression of mind has decayed, that is, the 
only expression which we at present know of. 
This suggestion is strongly confirmed by the 
fact that in healthy old age the worst sign of 
decay is only a remarkable facility in recalling 
the past, and a difficulty in feeling any effective 
interest in what is going on in the present. 

It is interesting to find that a writer like 
John Henry Newman had grasped the idea, in- 
volved in what we have said, that the relation 
between mind and body is essentially this: the 
body is the instrument of the mind’s self-ex- 
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pressiou and communication in and witli the 
vi.sible world. He applies the idea thus: “The 
departed cease to act towards us and before us 
through our senses. They live as they lived be- 
fore; but that outward frame, through which 
they were able to hold communion with other 
men, is in some way, we know not how, separated 
from them. They remain, but without the usual 
means of approach towards us, and correspond- 
ence with us. As when a man loses his voice 
or hand, he still exists as before, but cannot 
any longer talk or write, or hold intercourse 
with us [by these means], so when he loses not 
voice or band only, but his whole frame, or is 
said to die, there is nothing to show that he is 
gone ; but we have lost our means of appre- 
hending him.” 

The view which is here suggested is likely to 
become of increasing importance as time goes 
on. It is by no means new ; but it has been 
emphasised and adapted to recent physiological 
knowledge by Professor William James, Dr 
F. C. S. Schiller, and others,*^ It has at least 
one logical merit , — it cannot he disproved. It 
explains the dependence of mind on body as an 
instrumental dependence. That which uses an 
instrument is dependent, not for existence but 

D 
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for certain kinds of expression or action, on the 
instrument which it uses. In this sense the 
brain is the organ or instrument of mind. The 
instrument is of almost infinite delicacy and 
complexity. Different kinds of mental action 
express themselves by means of the action of 
different portions of the brain, and so depend 
instrumentAlly upon these brain-tracts. And if 
the instrument breaks down — as in brain disease 
or decay — the mind’s communication with the 
world is hindered or disordered, or it ceases 
altogether, but it does not follow that the mind 
has ceased to exist. A good illustration is 
furnished by the “dynamo.” A dynamo is said 
to be a machine for "producing” electricity. 
This is inaccurate, and is quite false if “ pro- 
duce” means “create.” A dynamo is a machine 
for bringing into action the electric energy wliich 
is already there — it does not create but transmits 
it and enables it to manifest itself. The trans- 
mission of the force at that particular spot and 
in that particular way depends entirely on that 
particular dynamo ; but the force is not de- 
stroyed if the machine breaks down — it merely 
censes to be transmitted there. Those who hold 
the instrumental theory to be the truest one 
are prepared to maintain that the mechanism 
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of brain and nerve does not in any way manu- 
facture the mind, but manifests it or enables it 
to express itself or transmit its activities; and 
in manifesting these activities, the brain and 
nervous system control and confine them within 
certain limits. If an injury to the brain appears 
to injure or destroy consciousness, what really 
happens is that the self-expression of that con- 
sciousness in those particular ways is injured 
or destroyed. 

Probably the difficulty which weighs most 
with many of the most fair-minded inquirers 
is tlie great mass of evidence which appears to 
prove “ the dependence of all wicmory, and there- 
fore of all developed personality, on the per- 
sistence of the physical basis, of the physical 
changes produced in the brain in the course of 
each moment of experience.” To discuss this 
question fully would lead us into some of the 
hardest questions in the psychology and physi- 
ology of memory; but we cannot pass the 
question by without attempting to show the 
bearing of the instrumental theory upon it. 

First, however, we must form a more definite 
idea of what is meant by the “ physical basis of 
memory.” What becomes of all our mental 
acquisitions when we are not remembering them 
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or consciously using them in any way ? We 
shall be led to an answer if we take a familiar 
example. Consider the process of recollecting 
a name. The endeavour to recollect is a con* 
scious process, but its success or failure depends 
on another factor. It depends on the effects of 
our previous experiences in which that name 
occurred. We noticed the name or in some 
otlicr way became acquainted with it, and tliis 
experience has left an after-effect, a more or 
less permanent mental trace or disposition which 
persists below the level of consciousness. “ Con- 
ditions connected with this trace or disposition 
determine whether the name will be recalled 
at once, or after prolonged effort, or not at nil. 
It may happen that we fail to remember the 
name while we are trying to do so, and that 
it suddenly emerges into consciousness after an 
interval during which we have been occupied 
with other matters or have been asleep. This 
implies that our conscious effort has set going 
an unconscious process which continues after 
the conscious effort has ceased.”** Now it is con- 
venient, for the purposes of physiological science, 
and sometimes also for psychological purposes, 
to treat these various psychical dispositions as 
if they were nothing but activities of the brain. 
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But because this is convenient for certain special 
investigations as a matter of method, it does 
not follow that it is true fundamentally and as 
a matter of real existence. It cannot be thus 
true — or we should have all the absurdities of 
materialism on our liands again. For the mental 
disposition is what it does; and what it does 
is to produce certain thoughts, feelings, or im- 
pulses, and to a certain extent control mental 
operations of which we are conscious; hence if 
it is really nothing but a redistribution of mo- 
lecular motion in the brain, — then such motion 
can produce out of itself states of consciousness, 
which is absurd. 

The psychical dispositions which form the 
basis of memory are genuinely mental processes ; 
but experimental evidence makes it certain that 
they are accompanied by changes in particular 
parts of the brain, and that the two kinds of 
fact, — the mental process and the brain process, 
— vary together in ways that are by no means 
simple. What the evidence appears to suggest 
is (for example) that an injury to a minute 
portion of the brain simply empties the mind 
of a whole class of ideas, as when a patient 
cannot tell the meaning even of the most com- 
mon words when be secs them (though he under- 
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stands them quite well when lie Juars them). 
It would seem as if the mental disposition which 
ought to have produced ideas of the meanings 
ns soon ns the words were seen, could not give 
rise to this act of memory unless the corres- 
ponding brain process were acting in a healthy 
way. From the point of view of the instru- 
mental theory, we should expect beforehand 
that the injury to the brain would prevent the 
mental process from expressing itself in any 
way appreciable by our senses as we examine 
the patient. But it seems as if the patient not 
only cannot express to other people the ideas 
required, but cannot even consciously form them 
for himself. We must affirm, however, that even 
this extreme case is covered by the instrumental 
theory. The patient is “ in the body ” ; he is 
not free of the material brain but is living 
through it. Hence a diseased function of his 
brain must form a positive obstruction to the 
healthy activity of the corresponding mental 
function ; while at the same time this fact does 
not prove that the operation of memory is im- 
possible when separated altogether from the 
mechanical brain-function whether healthy or 
diseased.*® 

The instrumental theoiy, then, appears to 
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destroy the force of the argument that the 
apparent dependence of memory on the activity 
of different portions of the brain disproves 
personal survival of bodily death. But the 
argument in question raises a very interesting 
(though, we must admit, a very speculative) 
question as to the embodiment of the spirit in 
the life beyond. 

In speaking of the brain, we have hitherto 
taken for granted that physiological science is 
right in regarding the brain as nothing but a 
mechanism, though an inconceivably complex 
and delicate mechanism. It must be borne in 
mind that this too is only an assumption. It is 
certain that the activities of some portions of the 
brain have a mechanical aspect ; but this does 
not prove that there is nothing but mechanism 
in the brain. We must bring this question 
under a wider one, about which we may with 
confideuce make the following statement. The 
whole tendency of recent science is to show that 
there are kinds of matter and sources of energy 
subtler and more complex than were dreamt of, 
—that the material universe has in it resources 
deeper than any of which we have the faintest 
inkling, deeper than our deepest thought cau 
reach so long as our bodily senses are limited as 
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they now are. Apply this to the particular 
qviestion which we have raised. The visible and 
tangible body decays in the grave: is this all? 
No ; for science explains the body as consisting 
of material molecules, invisible and intangible, in 
liighly organised forms of combination. Tliese 
molecules enter into other combinations in the 
earth : but were they the whole of the body ? 
Here we touch the root of the matter. If it is 
true that science does but touch the outer edge of 
the reality with which it deals with its theories 
of mechanical and molecular action, it is also 
true that science is opening up to us a material 
universe which involves possibilities of embodied 
existence far larger than any which science has 
destroyed. We shall not pursue this thought 
further in its reference to the possible embodied 
e.ristencc of the "dead”: although wo must take 
up the main idea again in its reference to the pos- 
sibility of an rotsecn universe. We shall content 
ourselves with emphasising the suggestion that 

the ancient belief in a “ resurrection body ” 

though it is a belief which has been ignorantly 
held and crudely expressed — nevertheless con- 
tains within it an element of permanent truth 
and value. 

It used to be feared that the theory of 
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evolution, as presented in Darwin’s ‘ Origin of 
Species ’ and ‘ Descent of Man,’ had disposed of the 
belief that man is in any true sense a spiritual 
being. The supposed ape-like ancestor jeopar- 
dised every real interest of the human soul. 
And yet what theory of descent, in past ages, 
could be more disturbing — if questions of 
beginning are of any relevance at all — than 
the evident fact that the beginning of every 
individual life is purely animal ? Why should 
the theory be deemed of such vast and terrible 
significance, if the physiological fact is of no 
importance ? Whatever view we may take as 
to the bearing of the physiological beginning 
of each individual life on the question of its 
destiny, that view must a fortiori hold good of 
the beginning of the race. We must avoid the 
use of the word "origin," which is ambiguous 
and misleading; we have no scientific right to 
speak of anything more than the historical 
beginning in time ; the mere substitution of the 
accurate term “ beginning " for the inaccurate 
one "origin," in these too often confused dis- 
cussions, is enough to show the true bearing of 
what is at issue ; for " origin " suggests a cattscU 
explanation which as a matter of fact is not 
given. 
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If. tlien, it is asked, “ When does the exist- 
ence of the soul, oi its connection with the body, 
begin ? ” we must be clear as to the meaning 
of our terms. If the soul were created with a 
complete outfit of faculties, ready in all respects 
for the plunge into the life of sense, it would be 
inevitable that the question should be pressed, 
at what point in the history of the body was the 
ready-made soul joined on to it, or whether the 
soul pre -exi.sted. Ilut now w’e know that the 
beginning of the soul could not have been after 
this manner. What does experience tell us as to 
its beginning ? As we try to work backwards in 
the history of mind, with the aid of comparison 
and analogy, wc find ourselves coming nearer and 
nearer to a state of what Herbert Spencer would 
call “indefinite homogeneity”; the differences 
that were distinct in the adult mind disappear, 
complexity grows less and less, until wc come 
to a state of vague feeling which must still be 
called consciousness, but from which knowledge, 
will, and all distinct sensations and mental 
images, arc absent. At what point in the 
physiological development of the oi^anism, 
previous to birth, this first faint dawn of 
“ sentience ” emerges, we do not know and we 
cannot guess. We have good reason to believe 
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that ia its beginning the consciousness of the 
human fahis is analogous to that of the oyster, 
perhaps even to that of the amoeba, and tliat 
the gradual growth in complexity of nervous 
structure proceeds along with growth in com- 
plexity of conscious life. We know also that 
tlie physical connection between parents and 
offspring is in some mysterious way the basis 
of a spiritual connection. Beyond this our con- 
clusions have to be altogether speculative. But 
there is a serious confusion of thought in imagin- 
ing that this question of the beginning is the 
fundamental one. The beginning of any growth 
shows us, as far as the outer appearance goes, 
nothing even to tell us what the thing is, far 
less what it is to be : there is a point at wliich 
the otum of man is indistinguishable from that 
of any invertebrate animal ; at a later point in 
its development, it might be that of any verte- 
brate animal; at a still later point, that of any 
mammal, and so on. As the capacities of any 
growing thing gradually emerge, we have gradu- 
ally better ground for inferring what it will come 
to be; and the case of mental growth is on the 
whole an analogous one. In this way the pro- 
found remark which has come down to us from 
Aristotle is seen to be of ever-increasing sig- 
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nilicance. The end may throw light on the 
beginning, but not the beginning on the end. 
It is not impossible that we shall have to 
reverse the agnosticism of tlie last century, and 
admit that we have clearer knowledge of ends 
than of beginnings. We may be agnostic as 
regards the speculative questions of evolutionary 
psychology, wliile we hold firmly and with good 
reason to the great principle that for each person 
growth continues, and death is but a stage in life. 



THE CONCEPTION OF AN INVISIBLE 

WORLD. 


Our discussion of the instrumental theory did 
not aim at bringing forward considerations wliich 
constitute evidence directly in favour of the 
power of human personality to survive bodily 
death ; but it appears to us that these considera- 
tions of logical necessity destroy the force of the 
argument against survival, so far as that argu- 
ment is based on any merely hypothetical inter- 
pretation of the facts of decay and dissolution of 
body, brain, and nerve : and the current concep- 
tion of mind as merely a function of the brain 
is a merely hypothetical interpretation of the 
facts. 

In explaining the conception of death as only 
the destruction of the ordinaHly oburvcd means 
hy which the '* dead ” were able to act towards us 
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and communicate n-ith us ikrouyh our senses, we 
silently assumed that they ceased altogether to 
iiiMucnce the minds or bodies of the liviiiL'. 

O 

This assumjJtion, of course, cannot be taken for 
granted without inquiry. It may be possible 
for the " dead ” to act towards us and influence 
us in new ways, although the visible bodily 
Iraine, ilirough which they lived in this world, 
has been destroyed. The numerous body of 
"spiritualists” claim that there are facts prov- 
ing such influence, and affording \J8 direct 
experience of a life beyond death. "Spiritual- 
ism” is a theory to account for certain alleged 
facts. Are they genuine facts? If so, are we 
compelleil to adopt that tlieory of their origin ? 

Before dealing directly with these two ques- 
tions, it will help us on our way if we seriously 
consider what are the real possibilities of the 
case. The attitude of thought and feeling ex- 
pressed in Browning's bitter satire, "Sludge the 
Medium,” can be understood by many who have 
come in contact with the fraud and credulity 
mingled with so much of the alleged evidence 
of communications from the dead. On the other 
hand, we must at once reject, ns unscientific, un- 
philosophical, and absurd, such a statement as 
the following, made by an eminent Professor of 
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Experimental Psychology, wlio, in reference to 
the question whether the "dead” enter into 
communication with us by using the brains and 
voices or hands of living men, has declared i)»at 
" the scientist does not admit a compromise ; 
with regard to this he flatly denies tlie possi- 
bility ; . . . the facts (as they are claimed) do 
not exist, and never will exist.” ^ Persons who 
thus prejudge the very possibility of such evi- 
dence, and dogmatise in advance of all possible 
experience, simply write themselves down as 
apostles of unreason. 

We refer to this matter here not because we 
intend to discuss any of the alleged evidence 
in detail ; but in order to apply our fundamental 
conception (of the life beyond death) to the 
question, what might be expected beforehand 
regarding the nature and possibility of com- 
munications from the "dead,” — and also in order 
to bring out another fundamental conception 
which, it appears, must be granted if such com- 
munications are to be possible. We shall deal 
witli this latter conception first. Can it be said 
that we are in the midst of an umccn tcorld? 
Before we can approach an answer to this ques- 
tion, we must ask what is meant by an "unseen 
world.” John Henry Newman has given an 
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answer which is clear, eloijuenl, and sufficient 
to serve as an illustration of what is meant. 
“The world we see, we know to exist because 
we see it. We have but to lift up our eyes and 
look around us and we have proof of it. We 
see sun. moon, and stars, hills and valleys, woods 
and plains, seas and rivers. And again wc see 
men. and the works of men ; we see cities and 
stately buildings, and their inhabitants, men 
running to and fro, and busying themselves to 
provide for themselves and their families, or 
to accomplish great designs, or for the very 
business’ sake. All that meets our eye forms 
one world. It is an immense world ; it reaches 
to the stars. Thousands and thousands of years 
might we speed up to the sky, and tliough wo 
were swifter than the light itself, wc sliould 
not reach them all. They are at distances from 
us greater than any that is assignable. So high, 
so wide, 80 deep is the world ; and yet it also 
comes very near and close to us. It is every- 
where, and it seems to leave no room for any 
other world. And yet, in spite of this universal 
world \VQ see, there is another world quite as 
far-spreading, quite as close to us, and more 
wonderful ; another world all around us, though 
we see it not, and more wonderful than the world 
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we see, for this reason, if for no other, that we 
do not see it. All around us are numberless 
objects, coming and going, watching, working, 
or waiting, which we see not. This is that other 
world which the eyes reach not unto.” 

Newman proceeds to dwell on the profound 
thought that we may be in actual relation with 
all parts of the universal realm of being, seen 
and unseen, and actually influenced by it all. 
although we may l>e distinctly conscious only 
of what appeals to us by means of our senses : 
“ Of the real things which lie around us, one 
great department comes to us and accosts us 
through our bodily organs, ... it is brought 
home to us through our senses. Only while the 
objects which belong to it act upon us, they 
make their presence known. We are sensible of 
them at the time, or are conscious that we see 
them ; we not only hold intercourse, but know 
that we do. They act upon us, and we know 
it: we act upon them in turn, and know that 
we do. But all this does not interfere with the 
existence of that other world, which I speak of 
as acting upon us, though not impressing us with 
the consciousness that it does so. It may as 
really be present and as really exert an influence 
as the world which reveals itself to our senses.” 


E 
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Finally, he identifies the unseen world with the 
world of spirits: "We are, then, in a world of 
spirits as well as in a world of sense, and we 
hold conitnunion with it, and take part in it, 
though we are not conscious of doing so.” The 
assertions of modern "spiritualism” are, first, 
that recognisable messages do come from the 
world of spirits to persons living in the world 
of sense; and, in the second place, that it is 
desirable for us to endeavour to obtain as many 
such messages as possible. The first assertion 
Newman would probably have admitted only 
so far as he ascribed the phenomena to diabolic 
agency ; the second, he would have absolutely 
and fervently denied. The question, however, 
cannot be settled by mere theological prepos- 
sessions such as these. 

Our immediate question is, as to the elements 
of truth in Newman’s thought of the vast uni- 
verse of reality as embracing both a ” visible ” 
and an *' invisible ” world. What has science to 
tell us of the world which we can see and touch ? 
Science tells us that much of what we ascribe 
to the real world which our senses show us, is 
not real, in the way in which we usually imagine 
it to be : it is the effect on our sensitive nerve- 
organisation of invisible and intangible forces. 
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Science traces the history of these forces back 
through ages in the past, and shows their oper- 
ation through the boundless depths of space 
around us. She familiarises us with the thought 
of one universal invisible Energy in all changes, 
ever being transformed and transferred from 
one manifestation to another, from one mode of 
motion to another, of which it might be said, in 
the words of the earth-spirit in “ Faust,” 

“At the ro.anng loom of time I ply. 

And weave for God the garment thou seest Ulm by.” 

To this Energy we can assign no limits of time or 
space ; but every intelligent step tliat Science 
takes helps us to know that it is one, and that 
all forces of the universe are only varieties and 
manifestations of it. 

To what extent are the various forms of this 
Energy directly revealed to our senses ? The 
answer is this. Beyond all that eye may see, 
that ear may hear, that hands may feel, outside 
of taste or smell, outside of any native sense, 
there lies an unseen, unheard, unfelt universe, 
whose fringe Science is just beginning to explore. 
Imagine a simple diagram drawn as follows : 
an upright hand of moderate width, supposed to 
be continued indehnitely above and below, and 
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coloured black throughout, except where iu its 
middle region it is crossed by a thin horiwitol 
line of white. The white line represents the 
portion of the world which is directly revealed 
to our senses; the unlimited stretch of black, 
above and below, represents the unexplored 
regions for which we have no special sense- 
organ. "Whatever is discovered of the energies 
belonging to these regions, is discovered not 
because they affect any sense-organs of ours but 
because Science has been able to construct 
instruments delicate enough to manifest some 
of their effects. The " X-rays,” and the electric- 
waves employed in the wireless telegraphy, are 
examples of what we have just said. 

These and many other similar considerations 
fully warrant what was said by Sir Oliver Lodge 
iu a recent address to the Society for Psychical 
Research:** “To suppose that we know all of 
this groat and wonderful universe, or to suppose 
that we hove grasped its main outline, that we 
realise pretty completely not only what is in it, 
but the still more stupendous problem of what 
is not and cannot bo in it — is a presumptuous 
exercise of limited intelligence, only possible to 
a certain very practical and useful order of brain, 
which has good solid work of a commonplace 
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kind to do in the world, and which has been 
restricted in its outlook, let us say by Providence, 
in order that it may do that one thing and do it 
well. Some of these persons have been men of 
science, others have been men of letters, some 
of them again politicians and men of business : 
some few of them have called themselves phil- 
osophers, but the world has not thought them 
its greatest philosophers.” Knowing what we 
already know of the material universe, of its 
immense scope ; realising the absurdity of the 
idea that our few senses have instructed us 
concerning all the possibilities of embodied 
existence; it seems impossible to deny that 
there may be in space an immense range of 
intelligent life of which we know nothing. 

So far from being an unfounded imagination 
or a mere relic of primeval superstition, the con- 
ception of an unseen world is continually sug- 
gested by the progress of science. So regarded, 
the unseen world is still a sensible world — that 
is, a world capable of being revealed to bodily 
senses of some kind, however different from ours 
in their manner of working or in their degree 
of sensitiveness. 

We may, or rather must, go further than this. 
If our senses were so transformed that they 
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became as sensitive as the finest instruments 
known in modern laboratories ; if the organisa- 
tion of our sensitive nervous system increased 
beyond comparison in the fineness of its respon- 
sive power; if all the dark regions in our 
symbolic diagram became clear to ns ; still, we 
should have no right to conclude that existence 
was limited to what could thus be manifested to 
us. This thought introduces us to an idea, or 
rather an ideal, familiar to many of the greatest 
religious thinkers of the world, in East and West, 
in ancient and modern times. Existence in space 
involves limitations, — such as the necessity of 
passing from point to point by actual movement ; 
existence in time involves limitations, — such as 
the necessity of distinguishing the “post” as 
tliat which “ no longer " exists, and the “ future ” 
ns that which does “not yet” exist. But the 
reality of a life, or as we might say, of a world 
not subject to the limits imposed by space and 
time, has been affirmed by the thinkers of whom 
we speak, and affirmed by many of them as a 
matter of personal experience. Thus we attain 
to the conception of a world of the absolutely 
supersonsual, the essentially spiritual, a world 
of life which is neither far nor near, not past, 
present, or future, but Eternal. A mediceval 
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thinker thus explained this conception: “Eternity 
is tlu comphU and perfect possession of unlimited 
life all at once. This becomes clearer by the 
coiuparLson of the things of time. For whatever 
lives in time, itself present, proceeds from past 
to future. There is nothing which is established 
in time, which can embrace the whole space of 
its life at once. What pertains to to-morrow, it 
has not yet laid hold of; what pertains to yes- 
terday it has already lost ; and even in the life 
of to-day, ye live only in the fluctuating and 
transitory moment. Whatsoever, then, endures 
the conditions of time, — although, as Aristotle 
thought of the universe, it should never have 
begun and should never cease to be, and its life 
should be stretched out in infinity of time, — 
would not yet deserve on that account to be 
regarded as eternal.' For it does not comprehend 
and embrace the whole space of its life, infinite 
though that life may be, at once ; but the future 
it hath not yet, and the past it hath no longer. 
That, then, which embraces and possesses the 
whole plenitude of unlimited life at once, from 
which nought of the future is absent, from 
which nought of the past has flowed away, that 
is rightly deemed eternal; and that of necessity, 
in possession of itself, must ever be present to 
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itself, and must grasp the infinity of mo\'iDg time 
as present.”-' 

We have, then, these two conceptions of the 
unseen world, —both of them being suggested by 
elements in human e,\perience. According to 
the first conception, it is a world of finite beings 
existing, changing, and living in relations to one 
auotlier analogous to (though different from) 
those which liold in the visible world. Accord- 
ing to the second conception, it is “the complete 
and perfect possession of unlimited life all at 
once, — an all-inclusive life, comprehending all, 
explaining all. With the general religious and 
philosophical value of this conception of the 
Divine Life we are not now concerned, except 
in one respect, on which we would lay the 
utmost emphasis. The two views of the un- 
seen world are not mutually exclusive, as 
many persons suppose. The reality of an 
Ltcrnal World or Eternal Life no naore 
excludes the reality of an invisible world 
of finite growing beings, than it excludes 
the reality of the actual visible world of such 
beings. It may or may not be difficult to 
reconcile the conception of a real Eternity with 
the reality of actual experience in space and 
time ; but the conception of an invisible world 
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in space and time presents no additional 
difficulty. 

There is no reason whatever for supposing 
that the next adjacent thing to the mere surface- 
show of our ordinary experience is the realm 
of the absolutely supersensual and the Eternal. 
From the scientific point of view — as we have 
seen — there are real reasons for supposing the 
contrary, and for affirming the possibility of a 
world of invisible beings. And we have already 
pointed out that our fundamental conception of 
life beyond death does not carry with it tlie 
assumption of a mere endless existence in time ; 
it does not exclude the assumption that the in- 
dividual life may in the end find its completion 
in a life which is eternal. What we affirm is 
that the completion of personal life must mean 
the fullest realisation and development of all 
the possibilities of human personality ; and what 
we deny is, that this completion can possibly be 
realised at death. 

The position at which we have arrived is 
that which Herbert Spencer stated to be “ the 
absolute certainty,” — that “ we are ever in the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed,” — manifested every- 
where as a majestic and inviolable Order. If 
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we admit also that the being of this Power may 
be spiritually interpreted, we come to the posi- 
tion set forth in the familiar lines: — 

All Are but parU of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is, and Ood the soul,— 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
(treat in the earth as in the ethereal frame, 

Wnriiis in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 
All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see, 

All discord, harmony not understood. 

. . . The Universal Cause 
Acts to one end, but acta by various laws. 

Nothing is foi'eign ; ]>arU relate to whole ; 

One nlbextending, all-preserving Soul 
(Connects each being, gi'eatest with the least.^'^ 

The two worlds are not so shut off from 
one another as is often supposed. The usual 
assumption of the " plain man ” is, that the vis- 
ible and invisible worlds (if there is an invisible 
world!) are absolutely unrelated. The usual 
assumption made by all Peligion of the more 
genuine sort is, that the relationship is ethical 
and spiritual alone, and strictly limited to that 
one channel. We may affirm with confidence 
that if the relationship exists at all, it is not 
thus limited ; it must be one of the great struc- 
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tural facts of the universe, and involve laws as 
persistent and as universal as our known laws 
of energy or of motion. Spencer’s use of the word 
Energy (in the sentence quoted above) is sugges- 
tive. The unity of the universe, — the conception 
set forth in the lines quoted from Pope. — is, as it 
were, a living energetic unity ; nothing is really 
static or stagnant, rigid or immovable. Every 
single being, from the most minute material 
particle to the most majestic star or the noblest 
human soul, is a centre of energy, giving and tak- 
ing active influences from all parts of the whole. 

We might therefore e.xpect beforehand that, 
under the pressure of natural selection and the 
general needs of life, the human race would 
develop capacities for consciously recognising 
only a limited range of these influences, on 
which a practical working knowledge of the 
world is based. Such is the case with the 
energies of the universe which appeal to our 
bodily senses. But, beside these familiar, cus- 
tomary, or " normal ” sources of knowledge, we 
might expect the multitudinous energies which 
are always besetting us on every side mentally 
and physically, to give rise sometimes to un- 
familiar or “ supernormal ” impressions, which 
in the case of most persons would be real 
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tnougli to influence feeling but too vague to be 
translated into definite ideas, while in other 
cases such impressions may be the means of 
acquiring information, as when news travels 
in an ‘•inexplicable’’ way over vast spaces in 
a short time, among “uncivilised” races. We 
might also expect that (as Newman suggested) 
we should be subject to innumerable im- 
pressions which really influence us, but of which 
we have not even the vaguest consciousness. 

Let not the reader imagine that all this is 
merely “ unscientific.” Recent conceptions of 
matter,” “ electricity,” and “ ether,” involve the 
conclusion that our physical organisation is pene- 
trated by a network of energies, subtler than 
our subtlest nerves, yet linking us with the 
central forces of the world. We assume this; 
we assume that there is a similar universality 
of relationship on the mental side also; we 
assume that energies from the invisible realms 
of the surrounding universe give rise to im- 
pressions (either immediately on the mind or 
through the medium of the brain) outside the 
limits of the ordinary mental faculties and 
bodily senses ; we assume that some of these 
impressions are felt, and of these, again, that 
some are capable of being translated into ideas, 
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imaginations, or apparently perceptible forms. 
And since our relationship with the universe 
is not one-sided, since we “give” as well as 
“ take," since the receipt of an impression is 
itself an activity, we might expect to find traces 
in human nature of mental faculties beyond 
those required for existence in the present world 
of our senses, which is only a small fragment 
of the universe. 

Now it is well known that there exists, 
throughout the human race, and distributed as 
widely in time as in space, an accumulation of 
traditions and assertions of influences and com- 
munications from some unseen realm, — things 
“ supernatural," seen and heard by mortals. 
The attitude of what is called “ spiritualism ” 
is a comparatively recent development. It is 
well known also that there has been a per- 
sistent element of deliberate deception at the 
bottom of many such experiences, in ancient 
and modern times, — deception carried on by 
persons interested in maintaining beliefs in the 
supernatural ; and likewise a persistent element 
of self’deluslom In modern “ civilised " countries 
the majority of persons dismiss tlie whole mass 
of such allegations os mere superstition. This 
attitude is modified only by the tradition of 
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Protestant theology, which accepts such stories 
wlien they occur in the Bible, and by the tra- 
dition of Ptomau Catholic theology, which ac- 
cepts them also in connection with the lives and 
relics of the Saints. 

Most moderns who have given any attention 
to the matter are inlluenced by considerations 
very similar to the famous ai^ument of David 
Hume concerning miracles. Hume said that 
when testimony is oflered concerning an event 
of the class vaguely described as “ supernatural,” 
it is more likely (more in accord with the ordi- 
nary course of experience) that the testimony 
should be wrong tlian that the event should 
really have occurred. The sole truth in this 
contention is, that evidence in favour of an 
event which is contrary to ordinary experience 
must be specially strong evidence. The strength 
of the testimony must be in proportion to the 
c:dra-ordinary character of the event. We will 
not inquire how much of the accumulation of 
traditions, to which we have referred, would 
stand this test ; but to dismiss the whole as 
nothing but deception and delusion would bo 
as irrational as to refuse credence to any human 
statement because of the abstract possibility that 
a man may be a liar. 
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Nearly thirty years ago a group of friends 
who had been inquiring into the “ spiritualistic ” 
phenomena founded a Society for systematic in- 
vestigation of the truth and error in world-wide 
beliefs which are usually classed as " super- 
stitious.” Among the founders were the late 
Professor Sidgwick, Mrs Sidgwick, the late 
Edmund Gurney, the late F. W. H. Myers, and 
Professor Barrett ; and soon afterwards Mr Frank 
Podmore, Professor William James, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and other equally well-known names, 
were added to the list of active members and 
workers. The alleged occurrences which the 
Society felt itself called upon to investigate 
contained a strange mixture of conscious and 
unconscious deception. If a quack were to offer 
us radium by the pound, his pretension would 
bear the same relation to the toil of the modem 
chemist, as the pretensions of some purveyors 
of the supernatural bear to the laborious investi- 
gations into these matters which are really re- 
quired. And just as the chemist has to handle 
tons of ordinary matter before he can discover 
traces of those “radio-active” substances which 
have revealed some of Nature’s most carefully- 
hidden secrets, — so only by the most careful 
research can we detect amid ordinary human 
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mental activities traces of what may be the pro- 
mise and potency of powers as yet nnrevealed. 

The Society for Psychical Pesearch has ac- 
cumulated a mass of evidence which cannot be 
ignored, the total effect of which is to show 
that the world of mind is infinitely more com- 
plex than was suspected, and that there are 
latent in it capacities beyond the scope of those 
familiar to common life, and different in their 
mode of action. Hypnotism or artificial somnam- 
bulism had long been recognised by physicians 
and even by scientific psychologists ; but other 
facts were brought to light, which the psychology 
of the schools refuses to recognise. There is 
such a thing as a vision or impression of events 
distant in space or time, from its simple form 
in unconscious or automatic writing up to a 
detailed knowledge of affairs with which there 
was no normal means of acquaintance. There 
is such a thing as thought-transference ; not by 
mere muscle-reading, or unconscious whispering, 
for after all necessary sifting the alleged facts 
are found to give reasonable force to the hypo- 
thesis that under certain unknown conditions 
communication is possible between one mind 
and another, or one brain and another, through 
none of the usually recognised channels of sense 
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(“telepathy”). There is such a thing as the 
vision of an apparition of an absent person at 
some crisis in the life of the latter, and especially 
at or near the point of death; between death 
and apparitions of the dying a connection exists 
which is not due to chance alone. The facts 
confirm our previous suggestion that the mind 
is capable of receiving, either directly or through 
the medium of the senses, impressions which 
under certain conditions are naturally translated 
into apparently perceptible forms. 

It is a mistake to describe such facts as 
“supernatural.” The suggestions of this word 
are all in the wrong direction. And to dismiss 
the evidence for any unusual phenomena because 
of the notion that they are “ contrary to natural 
lav;, and therefore impossible,” is specially absurd. 
An occurrence may be thoroughly " natural ” and 
yet contrary to some of nature’s cttstams (not 
laws), — or, to be more precise, contrary to or 
supplementary to our own usual experience. 
Between this and the “ impossible ” there is a 
great gulf fixed. 

The discovery of these generally unrecognised 
human faculties has distinctly weakened the 
evidence for the agency of the “dead,” and 
greatly complicated the consideration of such 

p 
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evidence. The indications which, taken at their 
face-value, point to communications between the 
living and the “dead” are seen often to be 
possible cases of telepathy. There is evidence 
for the reality of telepathy not only as a volun- 
tary act, but as an unconscious act between 
living persons; so that we may in reality be 
dealing only with messages between the living 
and the living, not between the living and the 
•' dead.” These and similar considerations account 
for a verdict like that of Mr F. Podmore: “If 
we admit that experience only can prove or 
disprove the possibility [of communications from 
the ‘dead’], we must further recognise that the 
proof which we are seeking is not likely to be 
salient or irresistible. We can hardly imagine 
any ffin/flf i7ui(fciif which would give us satis- 


factory proof of the survival of a human person- 
ality. The proof or disproof must in its nature 
be cumulative. At a certain stage of the ac- 
cumulation we may say ‘ The facts are no doubt 
not inconsistent with the hypothesis of the 
agency of the “ dead ” ; but there are other 
interpretations, in the present state of our 
knowledge, equally adequate and at least equally 
probable.’ This is the stage at which our inquiry 
would seem now to have arrived. We have 
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accumulated a large number of observations and 
experiments, open to various interpretations, but 
open amongst others to this particular inter- 
pretation, that they indicate in some fashion 
the presence of the ‘ dead.’ The man who at 
the present stage of the inquiry invites us, on 
the strength (or weakness) of the evidence so 
far available, to acclaim the proof of human 
immortality, may be doing serious injury to his 
own cause. But the other man, who — because 
our present ignorance does not enable us to 
decide what is tlie true meaning of these elusive 
‘ seemings ’ — condemns the whole inquiry as 
abortive, has surely no right to speak in the 
name of science," or of common-sense.** 

On the other hand, some of the most careful 
workers have convinced themselves that, amid 
a great deal of irrelevant material, certain indica- 
tions do unmistakably point to communications 
between the living and the “dead”; and in 
particular, that an examination of the records 
of "automatic” writing, — written through the 
hands of different persons, — points to a definite 
plan on the part of a group of the "dead” 
whereby they hope to establish the fact of their 
continued personal identity in the unseen 
world.** 
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The reader will remember the maio couception 
of the life beyond death, advocated in this book: 
that it is a continuation and development of 
personal life, in which the mistakes of this life 
may be retrieved, and the results of its u)isdeed9 
and sins be wrought out and destroyed, and 
knowledge, w’isdom, and goodness may grow. In 
the light of this conception, what should we 
expect, beforehand, as regards tlie possibility of 
communications from the “dead”? We should 
7iot expect that the survival of bodily death at 
once confers on any person intellectual and 
volitional powers vastly greater than those which 
he possessed in this life, as though he would at 
once acquire omniscience of memory and arch- 
angelic powers of understanding and overcoming 
dithculties. This assumption, which is con- 
stantly made, and taken for granted without a 
word of discussion, is seen to be utterly ground- 
less. We may not, therefore, lay down before- 
hand the standard to which such communications 
should conform ; nor have we any right to 
assume that the failure of a particular kind of 
test, devised by ourselves, is conclusive. The 
“dead” carry with them the known mental con- 
stitution of humanity into a phase of experi- 
ence which is partly new (not absolutely new, — 
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for that would involve an absolute breach of 
continuity). They have to adapt themselves to 
conditions not simply the same as those with 
which they were familiar here. This new life 
must necessarily occupy much of their energy ; 
and — just as here — the experience and its 
opportunities will be diD'erent according to the 
capacity, intelligence, character, and strength of 
will of the different personalities who enter into 
it. In particular, they will differ in their 
memories of earthly life, just as the living differ 
in the amount of their past which they can 
voluntarily recall. Some persons seem to think 
that if consciousness in the future state does 
not comprise and comprehend everything in the 
present state, personal identity is lost But my 
personal identity is not lost because I cannot 
now remember everything in my past; nor is 
it necessary that in any future state I should 
remember everything. There are whole tracts 
of my past experiences and actions which I 
cannot now recall by any deliberate effort. Even 
here, life absorbs our energies and denies to 
many of us the leisure to remember much ; how 
much more must it be so under the new con* 
ditions! Yet even there, there must be some 
whose wider mental grasp carries with it living 
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memories of much of their earthly experience, 
and whose emotions turn these memories into a 
living interest in the things of earth. By saying 
tliat this must be so, we mean that it is logically 
involved in our fundamental conception of the 
future life that there shall be these differences 
of intellectual and volitional power, and that 
some of the “dead" shall experience a strong 
desire to communicate with the living, leading 
perhaps to endeavours to conquer the difficulties 
in the way. You may obtain the beginnings of 
a faint conception of what these difficulties prob- 
ably are, if you imagine yourself trying to prove 
your identity to your friends at a distance 
through a telephone which acts intermittently. — 
and very imperfectly even then, — and which takes 
up and delivers other messages in confusion 
with your own. 

We have spoken of the " known ” mental con- 
stitution of humanity. These super -normal 
human faculties, generally unrecognised, but, 
like radium, making their existence known to 
those who search deep enough, — these are, even 
when taken at their very lowest value, a proof 
that the constitution of human nature is more 
complex than we can as yet conceive. Mr F. 
W. H. Myers attacked the question from this 
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point o£ view. He has formulated a theor) 
which, he considers, harmonises the whole range 
of facts above - mentioned, together with such 
abnormally disordered states of consciousness 
as those exemplified in hysteria and divided 
personality, and the apparent facU of spint- 
possessioD, ecstatic vision, and so forth. A 
similar hypothesis is extended by Professor 
William James to cover the conditions known 
as "conversion" (religious and non-religious), 
apparent providential answers to prayer, and 
healings of bodily disease through none of the 
usually recognised physical means. “ The theory 
is that our normal consciousness is in continuous 
connection with a larger consciousness of which 
we do not know the extent (the " sub-liminal 
self.") This region is the larger part of each 
of us ; in fact, our ordinary waking consciousness 
(the “supra-liminal self”) is only one aspect 
or phase of the total psychical life,— a portion 
of it evolved for adaptation to our natural 
environment. The sub-liminal is the abode of 
everything that is latent, the reservoir of every- 
thing that passes unrecorded or unobserved. It 
is not only the abode of lapsed memories, stuff 
that dreams are made of. sub-conscious sensa- 
tions. obscure impulses, antipathies, and the like ; 
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it has, SO to speak, differeut strafa. lu one 
sfralum it is the seat of superior faculties, more 
subtly perceptive than those of everyday life, 
niul more deeply and widely in touch with the 
surrounding world ; in another, it is the seat of 
strange forces of creative imagination; in another, 
it is in contact with higher spiritual influences. 
The various kinds of “abnormal" and “super- 
normal ” mental conditions are affirmed to be 
the effect in the supra-liminal self of influences 
proceeding from the various strata of the sub- 
liminal. There can be little doubt that Myers 
has gone too far in almost totally dissolving 
the unity of the mind at each of its levels, and 
especially in assuming a kind of partition be- 
tween the supra-liminal and sub-liminal mind. 
Some writers have carried the same thought 
further, and assumed two minds of totally dif- 
ferent qualities and powers. Nevertheless these 
extreme views have been suggested by facts 
which are of first-rate scientific importance; and 
we venture to think that the investigation and 
testing of the facts— whatever be the scientifle 
fate of Myers’ explanation of them — has dis- 
proved, on experimental grounds, the supposition 
that the existence of mind depends on the 
mechanism of nerve and brain, as physiological 
science understands these terms. 
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The general idea emphasised with a massive 
persistency throughout Myers’ work, is one to 
which we have already made reference : that 
the promise and potency of powers as yet 
wnrevealed can be detected in human nature. 
In the earlier part of this book we worked 
out this conception in reference to the ethical, 
intellectual, emotional, and higher spiritual 
factors in our nature. We found in all these 
real possibilities and (as we may say) demands 
for fuller life than this earthly body can afford. 
A consideration of the work of the Society 
for Psychical Research now compels us to 
carry this conception further. Just as we 
found that, as long as the conception of an 
Unseen World is admitted at all, the relation 
between the seen and the unseen cannot be 
limited to ethical and spiritual factors alone, — 
that there must be at least a possibility of our 
experiencing it at all the levels of life, even 
that of sense ; so now, we find that the con- 
ception of r(al JnU undcveloi)td human faculty 
must also be extended to the level of the imag- 
ination and even to that of sense-perception. 

In the depths of our being and at every 
level of our inner life, there are traces of 
faculties which connect us with a wider realm 
than that of the visible world. And the 
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greatest proof of survival, that is. of the per- 
sistence and growth of human intelligence and 
individual personality beyond bodily death, will 
lie in the development of those faculties as 
their meaning is gradually realised. Such proof 
is not attained all at once. It is attained pro- 
gressively as human nature unfolds its powers. 
There are undoubtedly in the soul faculties 
which are outside the limits of ordinary con- 
sciousness, which usuolly lie latent, and only 
occasionally are unfolded into the realm of 
consciousness. It seems quite reasonable to 
suppose that there are many other faculties 
as yet wholly undeveloped. For thousands of 
years human faculties have been unfolding, 
each one having its use and function ; and as 
the latent faculties have developed humanity 
has entered into new relations with the sur- 
rounding world. Unless the universe has wholly 
deceived us, this is the most significant fact in 
life, and is itself a promise that this develop- 
ment, which contains within it the potency of 
vast possibilities, shall continue. If the world 
is at bottom a harmonious and completed whole, 
and not “ a confusion and dispersion if nothing, 
which exists and shares in the sustaining Life 
of the Whole, can in the end fail to fulfil the 
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real possibilities for which it was made; then 
Man, a being who cannot more than begin to 
realise his powers in that round of experience 
which he calls his life in this world, will be 
granted the further and fuller life that he 
needs. 
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Noti 1, |). 1. Si>ciiccr, Tylor, and others have shown 
that dreams play an extraordinarily large ivirt in mould- 
ing primitive ideas of existence. In drejim.s a man sees 
hintself and others, together with various common objects 
of exi)crionce ; and to all these images ho attributes an 
indeitendent reality. This leads to the notion of a double 
existence, both for men and for things. All things have 
images or doubles ; and the double has a more free and 
ethereal existence in contrast to the physical body, which 
has a coarser and heavier existence. This view of the 
world is known as “ animism.” 'N^^en the image of one 
who has died appears in a dream, the notion of it as an 
independent '* soul ” is greatly strengthened. Tlierc is no 
doubt that this explanation is true and important ; but 
it does not remove the need for what some Continental 
writers have called a " personifying tendency ” in primi- 
tive man, leading him to attribute an inner life, resembling 
bis own, to forms which he recognises as outwardly more 
or leas like himself. The " double * seen in dreams is 
a moving image, resembling the living body seen in 
waking life ; but why should a man attribute mental 
life to it 1 'NYhy should he regard it os thinking, feeling, 
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willing i It i.s evident that he mu<t have had some 
vapic awareno^s of a mental life of his own, before ho 
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5, p. 8. Huxley, Li/e amf lAtierSy vol. ii. p. 02. 

0, p. y. The two paasagos txxnir in chapters xvi.» xvii. 
^es|K^ctivcly, of I^ccky's Mup of Liu\ 

7, p. 18. Huxley, in Tf<^ yineteeuth Oa/ioy, Soptemlxcr 
1877. 

8, p. 22. John Caird, iSiffoni I^cturee^ vol. ii. p. 292. 

9, p. 28. Osier, Science ami Immortality (IiigcrsoU 
Ixjctxire), p. 17. See also S. M. Crothers, Endless Life 
(Ingcrsoll I>ei'turo\ on the indifferonc'c duo to mere 
limitation'* of cxi»criDnco. 

10, p. 30. The com'cption of the Ideal of man's higher 
life as progressive and inexhaustible is set forth by Mr A. 
C. Pigou, op. citt ch. iv., v., vi, (on Immortality,” “God's 
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End for Maii,” and “ Progro^^ '*). These chapters are 
valuable not only as a statement of Browning’s thought^ 
but for their own aake 

11, p. 37. Mcllonc, I^a/hrA of Ileligious T/iOughty pj\ 
lN-124 (on the meaning of ‘‘evolution’ ). 

12, p. 42. Plato, P/ia€<fo^ 6Ga. 

13, p. 40. William James, Ifuman /mmorfalifyy p. 42. 

14, p. 46. In his Ingersoll Lecture, Life 

the late Professor Fiskc A|)|)cars to adopt the conception 
of “ Parallelism” in its strictest form, as the final truth 
alK>ut the relation of Mind and Brain. Xcvcrtholcss, 
it must ho carefully brjme in mind that Parallcli.sni is 
only an assumption ; though, on the other hand, it is 
an assumption which excludes the uld materialistic con- 
ception, for it means that no movements of mat^^rial 
l>Articlc8 can produce or give ri.se to anything but further 
movementa of material particles ; they cannot give rise 
to consciousness. (See next note.) 

16, p. 47. The doctrine of Parallelism in its meta- 
physical bearings is discussed by Professor James Wjml 
in his (iifford Lectures on Naiuratism a fid AgnostieiAm^ 
vol. ii. lectures xi.-xiii., and in his article on Psychology ” 
in the supplementary volumes of the Eficyelop^di/i Bn(^ 
annica^ voL xxxii. p. 66 ; also by the present writer in his 
»S(udw4 in PAUoMophical CnVicum, pp. B4 ft'. 

16, p. 49. Newman, “ The Invisible World,” PorocAial 
and Plain Sennofu^ vol. iv. 

17, p. 49. See Professor William James’s Inger.soU 
I^ecturc on Human Immortal ity^ where further references 
will be found. 

18, p. 62. Professor O. F. Stout, in the Jlibhrrt 
Journal^ October 1903, pp, 47-8 (a discussion of some of 
the stranger abnormal and disordered forms of mental 
life). For an explanation of wbat is meant by “ an- 
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conscious” mental processes and psychical disposition.% 
see Mel lone and Drummond’s ElofteaU of eh. 

iii. 5. 

19, p. 54. The application of the instrumental thcor}' 
to the case of loss of conscioxisness of the ineaninjfs of 
word.s (through defect or injury of a c'ertain iwirt of tlio 
brain) is typical of its applicability to all casea of loss of 
memory thnuigh similar causes. Tlic most oxtreino ease 
is tluat ill which al/ metfiory of t/if is totUly K^t, 
while other mental functions remain in their imrnml con- 
dition. When such a |iationt is in the hypnotic state, 
memories of the past may Ik> recovered, while on his 
resumption of his nniinary waking ctmsciousnc.Hs tliey 
pass into total oblivion again* 

For discussion of the (at present) inoxplical^Ie mental 
di.sordcr known as Multiple or Alternating Personality, 
see Dr Morton I Vi nee’s fascinating volume of 

a Persofiafityy and also the following : F, W. H. Myers, 
//uman Persouah’O/y vol. i. eh. li, ; I’rof. O. F. Stout, foe. 
cit. ; Dr W. L. Mackenzie, “The I’aso of Sally llcau- 
champ,” in J/ria/, January 1910; and Dr W. M‘Dougall, 
Proceedtitfl^ o f the SocUty for Pf^ychicid Hcs4<trchy part Hi. 
(Fchniarj’ 1907). 

Tlio relation of Mind and llrain is di-scussed, in the 
light of the most recent investigations, in Mollonc and 
Drummond’s ElcnxenU of P»ychology^ eh. v. : where an 
account is given of some of the functions of the brain, and 
the limits of the mechanical assumptions of Physiology 
are considered. 

20, p. 63. MunsterWrg, P$ychology and Life^ p. 252. 

21, p. 68. Proceeds 8 of t/ie Society for Peychicaf 
Research, i^irt xliii., p. 55 (March 1902). See also 
Lodge’s Sun'ivitl of Many pp. 1, 2, C, 18, &c. 

22, p. 72. Bocthixts, Coneotatio PhilosophitXy v. 6. 
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The translation gis*cn is quoted in Mr Pliilii) Heni 7 
AVicksteed’s striking lectuixi, The Ri.U<j\on oj Tiuxe <x)id the 
Iteliijion of Eternity (London, 1899 ; jk 95 \ 

23, i>. 74. Alexiinder Po|)e, Euuy on I. ix*. 207, 

and III. i. 1, 21. It is interesting to note hc*w the ix>ct 
of Roman Inij)erialism expre<4scd the same thought : — 

*'Coclum ac terrain caiiii)Osque Hquentes 
Lnccntenique globuiu luiiae Titaniique astra 
Spiritus Inlus aJit, lotaiuque iiifnsa per artus 
Men?? AgiUt molvni el raagno ro coq>ore miscot. 

Indc hocDinum ]>ecuduiiiqiic genus vitaeque rolantum 
Et qnao marmoreo fert niODstra sub acquore poutns/’ 

These lines have thus l>ecn paraphrAse<l l>y tlic late 
F. \y. H. Myers:— 

‘'One life through all the immeut^e creiilioii run^, 

One Spirit is the moon's, the sea’s, the sun’s ; 

All foniis ID the air that fly, on tho earth th.it creej>, 

And the unknown narneleM monsters of the deep, — 

E.ich hre.ithing thing obeys one Mind's control, 

And in nil substance is a single Soul." 

24, p. 63. Frank Podmorc, AVttlurafuutiou 0 / tht Hnper- 
nutnrul (1908), p. 210. The book is a carcfvil review of 
the varioas clnssc.s of phenomena invc«tigutod by the 
Society for Psychical Itescarch, and is written in the 
cautiously and rca.s<jnahly sceptical spirit indicatc<l in 
the quotation. 

25, p. 83. Tho best discussion of tho evidence from 
this i>oint of view will be found in Sir Oliver Lotlgo’s 
recent l)Ook, T/tf Survival of J/oa (1009). Tho authors 
conclusion.s, which are strongly aflirmative, are odvocatcil 
in a critical and scientific spirit. 

If the present writer is asked, “ Which jKwition do you 
adopt,— that of Podmoro or that of Lodge?” he replies 

G 
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as 

thul tlic facts >ccin to liiin to \varn»nt tl^o 11101*0 j>ositivc 
iojKlu>ion drawn )»y the latter ; but in the i»re-scnt volume 
it is not lu'H [MiriH^vo to a«ivocate either of Ihc*^ positions, 
he \vi'*he> i»nly to make clear as possible wliat is at 
issue, and to atlvocate a rea'*oiisd'lo Attitmlc<'f iihnil. 

2 ^*s i>. ^ 7 . Myers’ elal>oratc work on Ilmnun 

and R»r James's versi<»n of the tlieorj* his CfiHoixl 
Leettuos on T/tc 0/ P.rfK»ucncc. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF LOGIC. 

Crowu ijvo, 

No text Uok of Lopic that is «vcr likely to U produ^'ea will ‘ rvA^i 
like a novel' ; but so fckr ft>» it ran be Kiinplitied* an^ its di tKiillive k- 
(liicea to ft luiuimuni, thU desinUile ciid bfts Wr n acconiplishi-.l in I r 
Melloiie'a >vork. To the studotit it is indivj>ensAblis and the 
t.chokir will lind in it much that is helpful and suggestive. —AtxnUni 

*^^"7n1iiost fields of life • . . Logic seems so nearly a lost art noua 
days that if only people could be iuduced to study the oleiuenlar) 
nrincildes as eX|*ounded in these padres, iinicli good mighl eiihUe. . . . 
For tho^e whose prv-^eut knowledge of logical pnuciples is vague, and 
who lU-sire to sec more clearly, we cordially commend this l>ook. — 

** Dr Mellone expounds the subject lU a really adTmrfthlefxshion. . . . 
The chaiders on inductive logic, involving a.s the> do the whole of 
inoilern licicntific inetho<l, are lucid atnl full of valuable inslniction to 
the most casual reader who ha.s a ilesirc to see f<^r lam^lf Low it h 
D ossible to tind out the truth al>out natural things. — y iM, 

*‘Thc skill with which the l>ook is so compactly conslnicti-d in all 
it^ parts shows that the author is a complete iiicutcr of the subject he 
comes forward to teach. ilrrald. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

By S. JI, Mkllosis aii'l MAiniAUKT Diuumond (M.A. Win.) 

Crown tiro, fis. 

Its claim to lie eleinenUry lies, not in meagreuess of infonnuiion, 
hut in the nielhoil of preaentAtion, which renrJers the facU easy of 
avMiTiJilatioii by the veriest lieginners. . . . Nor is it all a <]ue.slmn of 
Ktuting facts; Hoes of investigation and problems requinug solution 
are HUggesltd, and the stmUlit U alimulateii to ilevulo thought to the 
subject. ... It should prove a most valuable pos-esMon to ordimirv 
layiuenp and c.sjicciftlly those interesU-d in e<lucalion."— 

“Tin* reader is led on from chapter to chapter by tbe very charm 
of the treatment, av well fts by the intrinsic intoresl of the subject. 
The concrete illustrations— many of them from f>eorge Kliot’s novels— 
form a characteristic feature of the l»ook, au<l nut only increase its 
interest, but enhance Us value.'*— Hev. Dr Makci*« Dods in TAr 
//nVwA 

It is reliable, in th.at the aulhon have both n wulo leanniiR in the 
literature of the subject and a very thoniugli personal gr.V'^p f»f it« Aihl 
to this that either one or Ix-dh of the author* is i)Os.sc-sst-d in a marked 
ilegree of the gift of teaching, and so their text book is exactly whnl 
such a book should Ije.*'— TAc Church Tnnr$, 

“Thoroughness is a feature of the work, and, treating psychology a.s 
A living science, it will be fouinl fresh, suggestive, and up-to-date.’ — 
Sotfsiuan. 
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Tns Pmotoot,^. By the bsms. 

SiM AxDRBw Wrvis. By the Bsnu. 
fax Rmtail. By (he Ssiiie. 

Him Mollt. By BestHoe Utr Bon. 
BtoiMALD DAtToii. By J. Q. Lodthsrt. 


PsM OwsR. By Desn Hook 
AOAM Bukis. By J. 0. LockUrtn 
I Laot Lss'a WiooWHOoo. By QeoersJ Sir ®. 
B. HsmUy. 

Baixm CnAru. By Mrs Oliphsau 
Tub PsmrrroAL Cumatl By the Ssme. 
Km Mabjomimaru. By the B*ffie. 

JoaM I A Lcte Bwry. By the Bsme. 


SBILUNO SBBItS, nioftrttcd Cow. Bound In Cloth, It. M. 

Th« BtoTon, nnd Ta* Docrort Famiw. Bin Fnu.Li Pummiw. Nio«« *» Mw 
br Hn OUphnnL 


Tub Lira or Maxsii Wavoj. ByD. M. 
Molr. 

PBMIVIOLAM BCBMBS AMS 8&BTCBXi. By 
F« &sfdxuDu 


Ac. 

Tub Bvsaltsmm. ^ ^ 

Lir« i« TU* P*« Ww- By 0- 
y^mioi : A Bomso Story. By d. 
LochhATt. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. 

^nTwlUiAatoWogrophlrnUatrodacUonbyeepinoDO^AiJ^i^^OB- 

lUoAtrsOooe by p5yU» Leech, ssd Oiovquiil. BmsU qosrto, he. bet 

BOWHILL. Qaestions and Anawow in the Tbwry 

of MUlUry^opop.pb7. B» Mnjor 3. 

PonfoBo ounmmng »4 workisf pU&i sud dlsjc^smA, he. ed. oei. 

BRACKENBURY. Some Memories of My 

IMi. By Oenersl the Bliht Uon. Sir Hsjist Baicsraeoiifi O.C.B. 
PorUmit OiovD 8ro» 6e. seu 
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Willie fH Blackwood Sf^Sons^ 


BREADALBAXR The Hicrh Tops of Black Mount 

Of nRr^oMRtM. bc^-'Ticl Imprrt^Joi.. Wjlh 
from Vhotcgrti'U >•) OlUr VtrUuftf J-hen a* n >.<**. Tift. 


By The 

niTUtr^tlODl 


BRUCE. la the Footsteps of Marco Polo. Being the Account of 

ft Journey OverUnJ Ir-'m StuiXi lo I'ekin. By Ci.ARtNO* D^LRTMfLi 

BftrCR. WilU lllonUftliouft Ufrh> fcvo. 2U. oeL 


BUCHAN. 

The Watcher hy the Threshold, and other Tales. By John 

BrcHKS. S**<*oi,d lmnre)wl'»ii. Crown 8to. t'l 

A I.rfKlge in the Wilderness. Second Impreswion. Short deniy 

Sv*o. f'"' ^ 

Some Eighteenth Century By-Ways, and other Essays. Demy 

7ft n't. 


BUKHIDOK 

Domestic FlortcoUart', Window Gardftiing, and Fioral Decora* 
tlona Of Inc PncMCftl Dlrecfl^'tui lor the l*r»pftir*es>o.<^lturf ► fcnJ Arr»tUftin«Bt 
of Plftnti fthJ n- "©f* kft DowmIJc OmftrLfutft Bf F. W BrcfttDOft 
EHlttgo. Crown bw, with namcr^JOft lUnatrftUon*. 7i. 6i. 

BURTON. 

The History ol Scotland : From Agricola’a Invasion to the 
RiUh'^Uoti of tbft Jmi Jftr<»hltft ln»tiit«tioD By Jonw Fld-L BunTOH, D.C.L., 
BUUirtaOTFher-R.*yftl for l^tUiKl Chftftpef Rmion. In $ mU. Cfvwn mo. 
Sft. M Oft fftch. 

Tho Book-Hantor. A New Wition, with epocialW designed 

TUlf-vfcifft nod OoTftr by Jofttra Unown, rnnUd on Uld pij-or. roll 

9to, 8ft. M. 

BUTE. 

The Roman Breviary : Ueforincd by Order of the Holy 

CRcimifolcftl Oocincll of tnni \ FobU^hH by Order af Fo|*ft 8t ^ 

RoTlMd by Olfmcnl VlU. *nd Ufbfto VIII.; togfthcr wl^ Ihf Omcoi ilnw 
rrmoM. Tnin-Utod out of UOo Into Bogllfth by Joim, T*’ 

BLT. New EJUIoq, ItftTlied ood BaUrged. la 4 roU. crowa Sro, 42$. net 
la 1 Tol crown 4(0, Ctft. net. 

Tlio Altue of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphrase and Notes. 

By JuB*. UAaqCBM or Butb. K.T. Id pope' ^>r•r, tf. ad. 

Sormones, Fratris Adre, Ordinis Pnemonstratensis. *c. 
Twenty ^bl Dincoome of Atlvu BoolUft of WbUhom, blthorto aopabiUbM , 
to which ii added ft CollftclloDof Notoo br the eame, UlaelnWre of tte rule of 
81 AngDfttlne. BdlUd, ftt th* d*»lfe of the UU Hfthgoesa K-T., LL.p., 

*0 . hj W.trtR D« Qrat Bircb, LUD., F.8.A.. of U>« BrtU.b Uuium. Ac. 
Royal 8to, ita. not. ^ 

CaUlogue of a Collection of Original MSS. (omterly belonging 
to the Holy Orflcoof the liitiulftlUon In the Canary leUada. ^pared under the 
dtreetlon of the lalo or Bvtb, K-T-, LUD., by Waltir »* Cray 

Biacu. LL.D.. F.8.A. 8 toU. royal Sro. AS, Sa net 

BUTE, MACPHAILh axd LONSDALE. The Anus of^e 

^Boral and ParliaBestarr Barfba oi Bcotlapdi By Jouv, Maa^oua of Bur*, 
K.t., J. R. H. Maersau., a&d H. W. UowaLS. With 111 Bnfrarl&gi os 
vo^, sad 11 olhtt OluMioss. Omn ibo, Ai, la sit 



William Blackwood & Sons. 


BUTE. STEVENSON, akd LONSDALE The Arms the 

4t0, £t. U. 09^ 

CALDWELL. c!5^ 

C ALLW ELLft -r j 

Tactics of To-day. Second Edition. Crown 8Vo, 2»-^- 
Military Operations and Maritime Preponderance : Tlieir Ke 
UtJooi 4a4 l>«»y '5*. n«L 

The Tactics of Home Defence. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. 
CANDLElt. The Mantle of the East. By EoMtJinj CiNDLEE. 

lUoitnUd. Cron 8to, 8*. net. 

CAKEY “No. 101.” Third Impression. By Wymond Carey. 
Crown Sto, 8fc Cbe«p EJlUon. roynl Sto. pnper «>»«". •<*- 

CARLYLE A ^tory «« 

l&ft. net Vol. IL— Dem? 8to. 16i. n«^ 

CHESNEY. The Dilemma. By General Sir Geoeoe CHEaNiT, 

A New Bdltton. Crown Sto, U. 

CHRISTIE. The Influence of Jitters on th^ScottUh Reforma- 
tion. By B«T. Obomb Ciinm**. B-D- Crown St*. o». ncs. 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. w««.hln issued 

A Book of Common Order 

^ in . W.U. «W» Sm. 

etolb. 4e. ; frtncA ipo f oeo o > fte. M. ^ 

Daily Offices for Morning and Evening Prayer thr g 

IheWeffik. Crown Sto, li. M. j v— fTKtirf'K 

Order of Divine Service for ChBd^ Issued by the Church 
Suwlc* SoelWy. With SoottUh HymnnL Olotto. S4. 

^^??A Study; and other Tales of the OutakirU By Sir 

flooB OurFonp. fc.O.II.O. Crown Sto, Sa 

Saleh : A Sequel Crown 8vo, 68. 

OLODD. ThomM Henry HBxley. -Modem EngliA Writem” 
BPW4BP CbOD^ OrOWB tTOf ti< 8ds 
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William Blackwood & Sons. 


CLOUSTON. ^ 

Tbo Lnnatic ftt Large. By J. Storeb Cloostos. Ninth 

lmpn.iatoo. Crowti Sro, 6t. Cucap Editio:*, Ik n«t. Vtorit'i Edhioh. 

\'^\ fr t'ovfm, fA. _ 

Count Butikor : Being a Sequel to ‘The Lunatic at Large. 

TliinJ Iiuj'rcfcsion. Crown 6^. v^iiKAr Emtios. roy»l Svo. rorer*. 

Till) Advoiiturcs of M. D'Haricot. Third Impression. Crown 
byfi, Us. ClleA^ EuiriOM. S\o piper cover. 64. 

Our Lady's Inn. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Oamiiscath. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COLl'BROOKE. Winged Dreams. By Helen Colebrooke. 

Crttwu Svo, 65. 

COLLINS, Loaves from tlie Diary of a Country Cricketor. By 

W. E. W. CoLLixi. Crc»«n Svo. 6s. 

COMBE. 

Ccli.a Kirklinin's Son- By Mrs Kenneth Combe. Second 

I mpreH«i}i>n. 6vo, 6i. 

Seekers AIK Crown Svo, Ga. 

CONllAD. 

Lord Jim. A Tale. By Joseph Conbap, Author of ‘The 

* An UoUwit 6f tbe liUndi.* *TiJe* of Uore^l,* Ac. 
F'dirth liDprfiftloti. Ct\»wu Uto. 6$. 

Youth : A Narrative ; and Two other Storica, Third Iro- 

preielou. Crown Svo, 6e. 

COOl’EH. Liturgy of 1C37. commonly called Laud's Liturgy. 

&4ne<l hj the (lev. ProfeMor Cooi kk. U.D.. Olwgow. Crown ^ro. 7«. 64. net 

CORNFORD. R. L. Stovenson. “Modem English Writors." 

Bj L. Ooft ConKfono. Second Edition. Crown Svo. Si. 64. 

COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. In domy Svo vol- 

nmeo of nlxnit pp. «nob, With Uipo. Pneo 7a. 64. nac 

Fife and Kinrosa By A^nbas J. O. KIacrat, LL.D., Sheriff 

of tbttM OonnllM. 

Dunifries and Calloway. By Sir Hbbbbbt Mabwbll* Bart.| 

H.P. Second Edition. 

Moray and Nairn. By Chablbs Ravpini, LL.D., Sheriff 

of ^Difriea and Oftllowa^. 

lovomeafi. By J. Cambbon Lbbs, D.D. 

Roxhnrgh, Selkirki and Poeblea. By Sir Qbobob Dduolas^ 

Bnrt, 

Aberdeen and Banff. By William Wait, Editor of Aberdeen 
* DnUF Pree Preia.' 

COUTTS. Famous Duels of tlie Fleet By H. B. Money Cootts. 

With Colourod Pfontwplecc nnd IlUutrnUona by N. Wiixikson. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

CUAIK. A Century of Scott Uh History. From the Days before 

tha '4$ to tboao within Uvlrifc Memory. By Sir DutRY Oaili, K.C.B., M.A. 
(OTon.), Bon. LUD. (QlnoRow), Demy 6to, lOa CA nav 

CRAWFORD. Saraclneeca. By P. Mabion Cbawpobd, Author 
of Mr }UKem: Ao,, 4a Crown Ayo, U. 64. CatAP Bbmov, la net. PtofLS'a 
Bomoir, pnpar covers, 6d. 
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of Donto aod of the New World. By J. W. Ceos. 
Thelure’rproBress in Finance- Crown 8vo, 2s. not. 

^®MemS. By O. F. Goedos- CusmEso. Demy 8vo. Elus- 
SO. L.t- Illustrated. Cheap F^ditioDj Cs. 

AlX', CroSe f Ccch Ma.- 01 -War. Post 8vo. lllus- 

tniui Cli.*p EdlUon. 8.- niiistrated 25 b, 

Jpr^SiEKSl D... 

DE HtvEN."'“'SreS.eTcloEk. By Aooeev oe H.v.v. 

DESC^TES. The ^tethod, Meditations^^ and 

pblloMiphy of DescarW* ’^'*'*In.'rnriJllTnd*Crttk*l. on thf 

^^,. 100 . crown ovo. c. oc. 

“^ptain Desmond, V.C. By Maup Dwek. Nintl. Impression, 
Th!Tr.^:t°'5:muTt'"'SeVirtapressio„. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

C»“dTe'.“'“hi Wp. Fifth IX;i,“8”o 5s''n';?.®”' 

The Englishwoman in India. ® ’ - _ (Scotland) 

DODDS AND il^CPHERSON. ^he 

CoMoUiUUon “<* • P.i».h ConncU Outdo for 

Id 1 ToL crown ^to, S*. B«t. 

DOUGLAS. e* w* UfiW Bv ChabIiK® Douoi^^ 

Joir?.nMTl’strdroFffi PWo^POr- 

41. M 0«« 

DUNN-PATTISON. ^ ^ w;,yhlandors. By R- P- 

•“■ *’•■ ”■'■ 

'^‘^FoSe’s Omtnway. By W. J. Crown Svo, 6s. 

His Indolence of Arraa. Crown ^o, os. 

Hearth of Hutton. cheap Edition. U net. 

The Red Neighbour. Cro^ 8vo. 6s. v.noap 

The Background. «« 

A DemoiMlle of France. Crown 8 to, 6s. 
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William Blackwood & Sons, 


EL[0T. 


'The Now Popular Edition of Oeorce Eliot's Works, with 

PhoT<>krrftviir»* rr'»nO«|nt<*e I** Volume, iT<»ni P^wjnp* t*)" Wllliim 

HArb^rrll Fl.1., DUkt UuD^tj. It.t., Bt«q> ^haw. K.t., A. A. Vaii AditjOJ, 
Maurice Orpirf^nbAkTeci, A. B.t., B. J. ^nlhran. Max 

CoK|4r. Each W<'rk e«>nj|*Utf ib Ot « Voluiue. HaudxoiEelj bound, gill top. 
S», 0d. n«l. Teo Vohituc* Id aII. 


AbAM nX&K, 

ScKSR** Mr CiBRiCAL Liri. 
Tnr Mill r>s TJir Kioia. 
FkIIX fr<IT, TUX Uamcau 
MlPDLcuAncii. 


SiiAn MAftsen; Bn<nnBh Jacob; Thy 
l.irrRb Vkiu 

Dakikl DmoNbA. 

Tne SrAKiMM Ovr^iT ; Jcmu 
T ltrOPHRABTVIl Sccu. 


Ooorgo Eliot's Life With Portrait and other Itlostrationa. 

N«» BdUlon. Id one volnoiB Cn wa Stu. 7a. 6d. 


Life and Works of Gcorp:o Eliot (Warwick Edition). 14 Toh 

uQiea. clotb, put top, t^. nrt per Tolume . leather, limp, glU top, ^ 64. oet 

per voJunia : leather crlll top, with bof^k.ntarker Sa. oat per Tolocoa 


Aram llBi>r pp. 

Tub Milt ox tub Viovl StI pp. 

Ftux Holt. Tilt Radicau 716 pfw 
Romoij^ Vlrfl pp 

ScBXBB or CtkAiCAL Lira 6S4 pp. 

StLAe UAitNRn ; Dbothca Jacob; Tub 
L irTBi> Veil. 660 pp. 


MlhOLtMAPM lI. t TOlB. 66A BOd W pp. 

Dakibl Dbroxda. 1 rola. 616 and 

636 pp 

Tub ArAKtafi Oyfat ; JrHAt 
C'AAti; TiiRopiiRAin*B Bent* 

Lira t ToU., 6T6 and 58U pp. 


Works of George Eliot (Standard Edition). II Tolnmeai 

erovb 6 ta Id backr%in doth, ^it top. ti. 6d. par rot i or Is roxborgha 
blndlDR, Sa. 6d. per toI. 

Apah Bkiir i ?oU.— Tnt IfiLi. on tub Fuia. t toli.^Ftui Bolt, thb 
Rahicai. i roll.— RoituL^. t ^bkcb or Olbrical Lin. I toU,— 

Mipdlbuabod. I voU.— DaxiBL DtROiesA. I toIb --Bilab UaMtEA. I toL 
WrHAL. 1 rol — Tki SrAiiiao Ornr. I toL— Emati I toI.— TR torBiuB* 
TUB Brea. I rol. 


Life and Works of Oeorjje Eliot (Cabinet Edition). 14 
ToiuDei, eroiTb 6rc. pHc* £6. aIjo to b« bad ba&daoDiel/ booad Id half aad full 
tkU. The VoluiDM are tuld ieparmuif , boDpd Id doth, prtee 6a. aach. 

Novels by George Eliot. Popular Copyright Edition, In new 

ofiironn blDdlQS, price U. 6d. aach. 

Adam Bbdb. Biuab Mailvbr; Tub Lirru Fail; 

Tub Hii.l ox tub Funa. Bdotubh Jaoqd. 

Bcdxbb or Olbdical Lira lliDDLaMADciL 

Rowola. Dahibl Dbaoxda. 

Fblu Bolt, rai Radicau 


Easays. New Edition. Crown 8vO| 6 b. 

Inipresaions of Tbeopbrastog Snob. New Edition. Crown 

6to. 6i. 

The Spanish Oypay. New Edition. Crown dvo, 6&. 

The Legend of Johui, and other Poems, Old and New. 

New Bditlon. Orovn Bto, 6e 

Silas Marner. New Edition, with Illustrations by Reginald 

Birch Crown Sto. It. 64 oet. Cheap BdiUon, 3a. 64. Cheap ILhOol, 
ro^al 6to, papar aoeer, price 64. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. Cheap Edition, 3s. Illustrated Edi- 

tIoQ, With Sv Uluitratiooa bp B. li. Miliar, otovo Sro, to. ; papai oofatt, Is. 
Cheap MdlUoo, ropsl Ito, U paper aovei, prloa 64 . 
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w BdlUoB. CTu«n b»o, W'f >'-• 

ThrSm on the Boss. Cheap Edition royal 8vo, in paper 

^«r«, price M. Verse. Selected 

- 

Will You Wulk 1 By Buth Elliu. Crown 8uo, 6s. 
?i;"‘‘£‘''o'l SS tapr^sion. Crown 8v„, Os. 

Thu W^Spy’.- Scond lurprcssion. Crown 8ro, 6s. 

Ooll^g., tJTcrpool. Ofo-i-n »*o. »*- r. If PI h St 
EVERARD. History R%»J, 'y ?;’ Z m-r 

F. Stories o£ the English- 

lUuilrstioDJ. Crown hvo, 5t. ocu i«p«' 

FERRIER. Philosophical Remainc. Crown 8vo, 14s. 
''ThUo.oph, a, ScUntU 

sabjecta. 7fl. 6d. not 

Studies on Theological, ° j French Belgium and 

Hutorical Plulosopby m Franco and rren e 

8witMrUD4. m, *u. for 1876. Teatb EaitiOL, 

TheiBm. being the I^rd Lecture for i».o 

B«Tue4. Cfow^ft). ’•; w. .. Baird Lecture for 10 / ^ 

Anti-Tbeistic Theories, ^hig the uaira 

riftbBdiuoB. Rvo 7a 6d 

Sermons and Addresses, ^^Ited 

*■ 

FORREST. , , Bv G. W. Foebmt, C.I.E. 

History of the Indi^ toU. «i«»7 *»®’ "?Vp n 

Life of Field -Marsh^rN^Re is.. u«. 

O.O.e.l. with two PboU«T»Tttfo Portrttw 

FORSTER , ^ By E. M. Fobsieb. Crown 

Where Angels Fear to Tread, by 

The iiMgest Jonmey. Second Imprewiott* 
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IVilltam Blackwood & Sons. 


FOULIS. Tlio Spark. By Hugo FotTLia. Illustrate. 

la. net. 

FRANKLIN. Some Everyday Folk and Dawn. By MiLBS 

fRANKLtX. CrOWQ bXO, Cl. 

FItASEH. 

Philosophy of ThrLsui. Being the Giflord Loctnre^^ deliverod 

befon the CDlvervlty of BdloborKb )& Bf Campbell 

Fr^hkr, D.C.L. Oitord; yrofeMor of Lo^rlC iii<3 MftRpb^ite* lo 

the UnjTer«l(T or BdtbtmrErh. Second Bdlitofi. BoTleed. Poit §vo. di. dd. noL 

Biographia l^hilosophica. In 1 vol. demy Bvo, Cs. net 
FRASKH. 

The Marches of Hindustan : The Record of a Journey in 

Th'l»rt, Tnttiv.ilimala^Bd IndlA, Chlof's^ TiukenUn, RoAikAu Turk^aiBO, Bnd 
rcr:»i\ Uy Davu) Krahlr. With J tluA(ratiuRi» And Sketche*. Demj* 

hfO. £1, IH Tift. 

Tlie Short Cut to India. The Record of a Journey along tho 

n.M^fp of tiif llAgluUd KaiIwr)*, With S3 llliiilnillooi. t^*<md Impreaiion. 
Ueiny 3vf>. ed. ert. 

and Turkey in Revolt. With numerous Illustrations. 

Dciny Sro. \‘ 2 n. 0 < 1 . m ( 

FRENCH COOKEUV FOR ENGLISH HOMES. Third Im- 

preRihm. Crown Bvo, limp cloth, t«. M. AUo In Ump l^thir, ft*. 

FULTON. The Sovereignty of the Sea. An Historical Account 

of the rUirna to the piHukKc Dominion <»f the DTltUb 3eAJi ind of the BToln* 
thm of the TrrrItonBi Wetrn, with •peciel reference lo (be lUghte of Plihinff. 
Ily T. Wkm>u FvLtox, M.D., K. With uiitncroue llluitntioni And MepA 
Demy $vo. (in prw. 

FYFE. Tlio New Spirit in Egypt. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 

Wllh IlluitrAtioDi. Dcjiij Svo, 6 a net. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporate. Published 
for oee Ln Chorchea hj Authonty of the QenarAl Auambly. 1. l^rge type, 
^utb, red edge*, te. dd.; French inorueeo, it. t, BoorfeoU type, limp oiothi Ia; 
Freti^ moroooo, ta. i. KonpArell type, cloth, red edges, Cd.; moA morocco, 
.* coTcre, Id. 6. bondny-School BdlOon, ^p«r oorm, Id., 

doth, 14. No. I, bonnd with the PbaIixu And PMphrAMj, French moroceo, Ir. 
No 1 , hound with the PBAlmo nnd Pnnp neea, cloth, ti.{ Wench momoco, M. 

Sertuces of Prayer (or Social and Fa^mily Worship. Prepared 
hj A dpeclAl OoiumitUe of the Oenerml AMemblp of the Church of Scotlnnd. 
adltlou, Reelted end BnlnrKod. Fenp. 6 to, r^ edfiea, U. dd. net 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection of Four Weeks' 

Fret ere. New BdlUon. AntborUed bp the Qeaaml Aiaembly of the Church of 
ScDtlnod. Fenp. Ivo, rod edgu, li. net. 

One Hundred Prayers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids 

u> Deeotlob. idmo, doth limp, 54 . 

Morning and Evening Prayers for Atfixing to Bibles. Prepared 

by the Committee on Aide to DeTotlon. 14. for 0, or U. per 100. 

Prayers (or Soldiers. Prepared by the Committee on Aids to 

Devotion. SoTcuUeth ThoniAou Idmo, cloth Ump. id. net 

Prayers for Sailors and Fiahor-Folk. Prepared and Published 

by lutrtieUoo of the Oeneial AMcmbly of tho Ohnich of ScoUnnd. Fvp. Sro, U. 
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QERARD. ^ ^ ^ 

Beata: Whafa In a Name By E. D. OttAiD. Cheap 
BdlUoB. Orown tro. $•. 64. 

my Neighbour. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 38. oa. 
The Waters of Hercalea. Cheap Edition. Crown 8 to, Sa. 6d. 
A Sensitive Plant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6<i 
QERARD. 

Honour’s Glassy Babble. By E GraanD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Foreigner. An Anglo-German Study. Crown 8vo, 68. 

GERARD. , 

One Year. By Dobothsa Gkrabd (Madame Longard de 

LoBSg4f4«V OrovD Sto. 6*. 

The Impediment. Crown Ato, 68. 

A Spotleaa Reputation. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6fc 
The Wrong Man. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6a 
Ladv Bahv Cheap ^tion. Crown 8vo, 3a ed. 

Recha Crown 8to, 68. 

A Forgotten Sin. Crown 8vo, 68. 

GIBBON. 

Souls in Bondage. By Pbrcbval Oibbok. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Vrouw Orobclaars Leading Cases. Crown 8vo, 0 b. 
Salvator. Crown 6vo, Gs. 

GILL. The CHCl,- Problem. By Ricqaed Gilu 2 vola. crown 

8to, 6a. net CACh. 

GILLANDERS. Forest Entomology. By A. T. Gillandbbs, 

P.R.S. With IllnitrAtlone. Crown Svo, Ui. net 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. Ballads and Poems. By Mku- 

BAM or Tilt Oliioow DaixaO Clv^ TUird Seriet. Crown 6vo., 7 a. 6d. 

GLEIG. The Subaltern. By Rev. O. R. Gleio. Fcap. 8vo, 

It. net 


graham. 

Manual of the Elections (Scot) (Corrupt and Dlepal Practices) 

Aet, 1680. WItb Antlfili, RAUtivt Act of 8o4«mQt, Appendix ooDtalaln« the 
Oompt Pmctloei Actj of 1666 ud 1666, nnd Oopiou Index. Br J. BnwAnn 
0«404W| AdvooAt*. tro. 4i. M. . n j 
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